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THORSTEIN VEBLEN 


THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN MODERN 
CIVILISATION AND OTHER ESSAYS 


A collection of papers (each worth a 
book of its own, judged from the stand- 
point of content), viously published in 
various scientific journals. The critique 
of Karl Marx, for instance, is of value at 
this time as an aid in understanding the 
economic basis of bolshevism, and the es- 
say on the followers of Marx is delightfully 
fresh and penetrating. Here we have that 
unforgettable “satirical-historical” frag- 
ment, “An Early Experiment in Trusts,” 
which tells of the piracy combine built up 
by the early Vikings. Certain of the papers 
relate specifically to ethnological questions 
and others purely to economic or socio- 
psychological problems. ($3.00) 


THE VESTED INTERESTS AND THE 
COMMON MAN 


A fascinating and memorable account 
of how the common man and industry fare 
under the rules of a game played in the 
twentieth century according to the enlight- 
ened principles of the eighteenth century, 
and how Adam Smith’s doctrine of Natu- 
ral Rights is exploited by the Vested In- 
terests to their benefit. 

“It has come to pass that the rule of 
Live and Let Live now waits on the own- 
ers of large wealth,” Mr. Veblen says. 
“American tradition stands in the way of 
the common man recognizing himself as 
such and making a common cause,” he 
argues. Self-Help, Self-Direction, Free- 
Bargaining and Equal Opportunities, all 
concepts of the pre-industrial era written 
into our laws to establish the inalienable 
rights of the citizen have been nullified 
by the evolution of business. ($1.50) 


THE HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA 


A memorandum on the conduct of 
Universities by business men. 


“Nothing more irretrievably shameful 
could overtake modern civilization than 
the miscarriage of this modern learnine 
which is the most valued spiritual asset of 
civilized mankind.” Mr. Veblen thus states 
his attitude towards the Universities. He 
analyzes the philosophy and achievements 
of inscitutions of advanced education and 
presents his findings starkly. 


_ The book is not an attack; it is not an 
exhortation. “There is nothing to quarrel 
with except the facts,” said a reviewer. 
The author concludes that “. . . from the 
point of view of the higher learning, the 
academic executive and all his works are 
anathema, and should be discontinued by 
the simple expedient of wiping him off the 
slate; and that the governing board, in so 
far as it presumes to exercise any other 
than vacantly perfunctory duties, has the 
same value and should with advantage be 
lost in the same shuffle.” ($2.50) 


IMPERIAL GERMANY AND THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


“Tt aims to account for Germany’s eco- 
nomic advance and high efficiency by na- 
tural causes, without drawing on the logic 
of manifest destiny, Providential nepotism, 
or national genius and the like; and it is 
believed to be the first attempt yet made 
at an explanation, as distinct from descrip- 
tion or eulogy, of this episode in modern 
history.” ($2.50) 


A new book by Mr. Veblen will be published in the early autumn 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 


According to the 
London Nation, 


“the most original 
modern American thinker.” 


Thorstein Veblen is America’s 
greatest social analyst. As the 
theoretician of the present-day 
phase of our commercial civiliza- 
tion, Veblen has superseded Marx. 
At least two of his works rep- 
resent discoveries in political 
economy which rank Veblen with 
the great thinkers who preceded 
him in this field. 

Thorstein Veblen is America’s 
greatest satirist. For nearly a 
quarter of a century he has grave- 
ly stated the revolutionary truth 
about modern society from scien- 
tific observation of its constitution 
and habits. His conspicuously 
urbane and detached irony makes 
his work unique in that its pure- 
ly literary interest is no less en- 
grossing than itsscholarlyclaims. 

No other American intellectual 
leader of our day has so subtly 
pervaded current thinking. Veblen 
teaches, primarily, to think ob- 
jectively and creatively. As a 
practical economist he is unequal- 
led for the completeness of the 
synthesis which he offers of the 
philosophical and factual findings 
of the sciences as they relate to the 
working lives of men in a capitalist 
civilization. 


If the French have an 
Anatole France and the 
English a Bernard Shaw, 
we are not less fortunate 
in our outstanding critic 
of society— 
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ON GOOD BOOKS 


B. W. HUEBSCH, INC. 


116 West 13th Street 
New York 


THE THEORY OF THELEISURECLASs 
An Economic Study of Institutions. 


A whole race of writers from Swift t, 
Butler, Bernard Shaw and Nordau, has 
satirized the “conventional lies of oy; 
civilization” but this work is the first tha; 
presents an authoritative and complete 
scientific explanation of the habits, customs 
and tastes of an acquisitive society. The 
author has traced back to their economi; 
causes every one of our most hallowed 
canons in education, religion, business. 
dress, culture or daily habit. The concly- 
sions of research in various sciences are 
applied to the economic phenomenon of 
the leisure class from the deterministic 
point of view. The book is written with 
exquisite irony, and its illustrations ar; 
almost all within the experience of any 
layman. ($2.50 


THE NATURE OF PEACE 

and the Terms of its Perpetuation. 

Thorstein Veblen resumes the quest for 
an enduring peace upon which Kant set 
out 122 years ago. “The aim and compass 
of any disinterested enquiry in these 
premises is still the same as it was 
Kant’s time—a systematic knowledge « 
things as they are,” he says. Here we have 
the supremely objective ironic method of 
the writer at its best. A superbly sane 
exposition not of what should be done to 
make a lasting peace but “of those known 
factors of human behavior that can tx 
shown by analysis of experience to contro! 
the conduct of nations’ in making war « 
ending war. Mr. Veblen believes that the 
rights of ownership and the price system 
must be abrogated before a real peace co: 
be consummated. ($2.50 


THE INSTINCT OF WORKMANSHIP 
AND THE STATE OF THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL ARTS 


The creative force inherent in the 
vidual has been treated by Mr. Veblen as 


it applies to the evolution of society. This 
instinct is defined and described as a bio- 
logical and psychological factor in the 


study of sociology and in relation to the 
pressing questions of modern industrial 
development. The impulse to create is 
traced from its purity in the savage man 
to the corrupt form in which it is ex- 
pressed in our age of machinery. If the 
workingman, the educator and the socia! 
crusader could realize the significance of 
this book a new society would be at han‘ 
It is the most hopeful work of our day in 
spite of its grim picture of the frustration 


of the dynamic forces within mankind. 
($2. 


THE ENGINEERS AND THE PRICE 
SYSTEM 


Ignorant superstitions regarding “reds” 
and revolutions evaporate under Mr. Veb- 
len’s cool definitions of economic fact. 
In one chapter, “The Danger of a Revolu- 
tionary Overturn,” the fears of the “law- 
abiding American” are finally set at rest 
but the author’s method might easily cause 
even a Rotarian’s mind to rotate faster 
than the legal tempo if such a substantial 
citizen were to seek the book as a social 
sedative. It is a swift exposition of the 
present state of industry in this country 
that deals specifically with the hone of * 
new social order brought about by the 
transfer of industrial contro! from the ab- 
sentee owner to the technical expert. The 
illumination of this book is like electricty. 
suddenly switched on. ($r.<0) 
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The Week 


HE longer the Ruhr occupation lasts, the 

more frequently clashes between the mob and 
the troops, such as the one which took place last 
week at Essen, will occur. For the longer the 
troops remain the more surly and resentful the 
temper of the people will become; and the more 
resentful the people are the more nervous and 
panic-stricken small detachments of the occupying 
army will act whenever their safety is really or 
apparently threatened by a mob. There is no way 
in which government by soldiers of a protesting 
population can be made tolerable or safe. Con- 
sidering the way in which such affairs are ordinarily 
and necessarily managed, the French military oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr is probably attended by less 
unnecessary brutality than is frequently the case 
under similar circumstances. But at best it is re- 
volting. The French army is obliged to assert 
its authority by means of terror, and government 
by terror is always an abomination. It has a ten- 
dency to become more abominable in proportion as 
the purpose for which the government by terror is 
established arouses in the minds of its victims de- 
termined moral as well as physical resistance. 


I F it be true, as is announced, that the Japanese 
and American governments have agreed to cancel 
the Lansing-Ishii agreement, the cancellation will 
terminate an extremely discreditable episode in 
American diplomacy. This agreement was reached 
between the State Department and the Japanese 
Foreign Office by an exchange of notes which 
pledged the American government to recognize 
the “special interests” of Japan in China. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s decision to utter this pledge anti- 
cipated the decision which he subsequently reached 
to yield Shantung to Japan and was the first of 
several decisions in which he compromised impor- 
tant traditional objects of American foreign pol- 
icy for the supposed benefit of Allied victory in 
the war. Japanese public opinion was declared to 
be wavering between loyalty and disloyalty to the 
Allied cause, and its government, so it was claimed, 
might desert to the Germans unless it was as- 
sured of a substantial reward for its virtue at the 
expense of China. So Mr. Wilson authorized 
Mr. Lansing to recognize the special interests of 
Japan. Of course he interpreted the phrase in a 
sense different from that in which the Japanese 
interpreted it. To them it meant that in the 
future the American attitude towards the Japan- 
ese political and economic aggrandizement in 
China would be much more accommodating. To 
the State Department it meant a recognition only 
that owing to the proximity of Japan to China 
and the necessary economic and political inter- 
dependence of the two countries, Tapan’s interests 
in China were sharply distinguished from those of 
an American or European country. But the Chinese, 
whose consent to this agreement about their own 
status was never asked, naturally accepted the 
Japanese interpretation. As long as the agreement 
remained nominally binding, it was bound to be a 
source of misunderstanding among the three gov- 
ernments and of doubt as to the situation of the 
landmarks in Far Eastern politics. Its concellation 
is all to the good. 


WE sincerely hope that the cancellation, as con- 
trasted with the original agreement, means what 
it appears to mean. Taken in connection with her 
retirement from Siberia it appears to mean a defi- 
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nite renunciation by Japan of a policy of terri- 
torial aggrandizement on the Asiatic continent. 
Or course she retains her lease of the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, the renewal of which she forced upon 
China in 1915, and she retains the South Man- 
churian Railroad, its accompanying economic con- 
cessions and Korea. But apparently she is will- 
ing to abandon the more grandiose plans which 
she cherished during the period of her entente 
with Russia and during the war. If this is true, 
the decision is an immensely encouraging develop- 
ment for which every lover of peace should return 
thanks to the Japanese government. It tends to 
confirm the hope which the Washington Confer- 
ence raised that the political and economic prob- 
lems of the Pacific will be adjusted without war 
and on the basis ultimately of some generally ac- 
cepted assertion of international right. 
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ONE of our French correspondents, a staunch 
liberal who has fought the militaristic tendencies 
of his country all his life, taxes us with undue 
acerbity in our treatment of French policy. The 
invasion of the Ruhr, he agrees, is monstrous busi- 
ness, but how about our own race war? More 
people are shamefully done to death in a year of 
that unending war than are likely to be slain in a 
year of the Franco-German war in the Ruhr. The 
cunventional American excuse for lynching, that it 
serves to protect white womanhood against out- 
rage, looks flimsy to this foreign observer, in com- 
parison with the conventional French excuse for 
the oppression of Germany—that it serves to pro- 
tect French women and children against the hor- 
rors of German conquest. We admit that the 
American excuse is weaker than the French. We 
admit that there is deeper turpitude in American 
tolerance of lynching than in French tolerance of 
imperialistic excesses on the Rhine and the Ruhr. 
But the danger to civilization ensuing from the 
sins of French policy are greater than that aris- 
ing from our race disorders. French policy is 
courting another war and war is the greatest ob- 
stacle to the humanizing process on which the 
solution of our race problem, as well as a host 
of other civil problems, depends. 


WHO caused the failure of Germany’s $50,000,- 
000 loan, only twenty-five percent of which was 
subscribed? The Reparations Commission prob- 
ably had something to do with it by hinting that 
the funds for repayment would be subject to con- 
fiscation; but the general situation of Germany 
must bear even more of the blame. Holders of 
earlier German issues have seen them virtually 
repudiated through mark depreciation; and while 
this loan is in dollars the general situation remains 
thoroughly unsafe from the investor’s point of 
view. A man who has served four years of a 
thirty or forty year prison sentente is a poor credit 
risk; and that is substantially the German posi- 
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tion. Before her securities will be easily nego. 
tiable again the sum of reparations must be fixed, 
the mark stabilized and perhaps a moratorium 
granted. Even then any new bond issue will need 
to be guaranteed by the governments of several 
other powers. The credit of a nation, once 
smashed, cannot be put together again overnigh; 
with a bit of glue and a string. 


SOME time ago there broke into the front 
columns of the papers a peonage scandal in 
Florida, apparently involving even the governor 
himself. As usual, there was some excitement, but 
no action. So of course we were bound sooner or 
later to be reminded once again that peonage had 
been going right on regardless of the row in the 
newspapers. This time it is the case of a boy from 
North Dakota who was caught stealing a ride in 
Florida. He was given the choice between a $25 
fine and ninety days in jail. His family sent money 
to pay the fine, but it was returned by the Sherif, 
J. R. Jones. So the boy went to work for the 
Putnam Lumber Company, which has leased al! 
Florida’s “able-bodied male prisoners for the term 
of one year.’’ In the company’s lumber camp he 
suffered ill-treatment which resulted in his death. 
Here is the chance to get to the bottom of peonage, 
and stamp it out if possible. One should be thank- 
ful that the officials of the state of North Dakota 
are thoroughly angry at the outrage and deter- 
mined not only to avenge it, but to make its repeti- 
tion impossible. 


LABOR is about to pass a second milestone on 
the long road toward control of industry through 
ownership. Union-run banks are no novelty since 
the railroad men’s successful experiment in Cleve- 
land; now come “H. W. Morgan and Co., Inc.,” 
investment bankers, organized by a group of labor 
leaders to underwrite enterprises, “sound in char- 
acter, and in which labor can buy control.’ Mat- 
thew Woll, vice president, and D. J. Tobin, treas- 
urer of the A. F. of L., Frank Farrington, presi- 
dent of the Illinois branch of the United Mine 
Workers, and numerous other union officials are 
among the organizers. It is true that workers 
ownership of business enterprise in this form will 
solve no social problems unless and until it be- 
comes the prevailing arrangement, and perhaps 
not even then, since it is still absentee proprietor- 
ship. The brotherhood bank in Cleveland has 
done no more than to force up interest rates on 
deposits in that city, and enable the small bor- 
rower to negotiate a loan on less- humiliating 
terms than usual—praiseworthy but not profound- 
ly revolutionary developments. However, an 
enterprise which teaches the workers to think in 
terms of both management and ownership cannot 
fail to be useful; and especially if H. W. Morgan 
and Company are able in any degree to live up 
to their announced intention to “eliminate indus 
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trial waste and certain unsound practices and 
special privileges in the field of finance and credit 
that levy toll on production to which they do not 
contribute.” 


ALL over New England textile wages are being 
raised, ten, twelve and a half and fifteen percent, 
partly in response to union pressure, but chiefly in 
response to the general upward trend of prices. 
As usual, the advance in wages lags behind the 
advance in prices. The rates fixed today will in 
all probability be inadequate two months hence. 
Americans are loud in their condemnation of 
European countries which fail to stabilize their 
currency. It is strange that they do not realize 
that we have a serious problem in stabilization 
right here. If we must retain a price system 
which keeps alive the romance of speculation, we 
might at least tie up wages with the price move- 
ment so that the pay envelope would automatical- 
ly expand or shrink with the cost of living. Our 
present scheme of lagging readjustments not only 
works grave injustice, but produces an enormous 
volume of friction between employer and em- 
ployee, to the grave prejudice of industrial effi- 
ciency and the public welfare. 


THE report of the Committee of the National 
Unemployment Conference made public by Mr. 
Hoover is good so far as it goes. By a better in- 
formation service, it suggests, private industry can 
guard itself against the hectic spurts of expansion 
that render collapse and depression inevitable. 
Public bodies can go a considerable way toward 
stabilizing production by deferring improvements 
in time of prosperity and resuming activity when 
the movement of private enterprise flags. These 
are useful suggestions. But the emphasis laid 
upon such minor palliatives shows that American 
business leaders are not yet ready to grapple 
seriously with the problem of depression. When 
they are, they will come out squarely for a pro- 
gram of employment insurance that will compel 
the periods of expansion to assume the burden of 
easing off the hardships of the ensuing depression. 


THE taxation program agreed upon by the Pro- 
gressive bloc in the House includes a constitu- 
tional amendment bringing tax exempt securities 


within the taxing power of the federal govern- 


ment, and permitting the taxation of stock divi- 
dends, increased inheritance taxes, taxes on gifts, 
a retroactive tax on corporate surplusses and an 
excess profits tax. More important than any of 
these specific measures is the proposal of legisla- 
tion requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make the tax records public. Méillions of Amer- 
icans who have been pinched in the coal famine 
would read with avidity official statement of the 
profits earned by the coal operators and distribu- 
tors. Nothing would work more effectively to- 
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ward inducing the mass of property owners to 
draw the line between reasonable returns to prop- 
erty and shameless profiteering. 


PRESIDENT HARDING, it is unofficially re- 
ported, has almost been convinced by General 
Dawes and the “business interests’ of the ex- 
pediency of making his fight for reelection on the 
open-shop, “law and order” issue. American poli- 
tics would gain much in clearness and reality if the 
President were to pursue such a course. The 
party of the reaction would have a chance to as- 
semble under a single banner instead of remain- 
ing as a source of confusion in both of the major 
parties. They would not be embarrassed by the 
presence of liberals in their camp. If the country 
is with them, as they believe, they would have a 
chance to try out their theories of social order. If, 
as we believe, they have only to come out into the 
open to be completely snowed under, that would 
be a healthy thing for them as well as for the 
country at large. It is time for a show down 
between the friends and the enemies of American 


democracy. 


FALLEN Greece, as the schoolmasters have re- 
peated for two thousand years, conquered her con- 
querors by her culture. The same may be said 
of the victorious potency of German Kultur. 
America shows evidence of succumbing to its in- 
tolerance, its narrow and bigoted nationalism. 
The widespread movement for the falsification of 
history, in the supposed interest of Americaniza- 
tion, gives striking testimony to the growing in- 
fluence of Kultur. The latest incident in this move- 
ment is the barring of histories by Albert Bushnell 
Hart and C. H. Van Tyne from the San José 
Carnegie library, by a little Kaiser named Fellom. 
Those books don’t take the Fathers seriously 
enough. Nor do they make American Revolution- 
ary events sufficiently imposing. Fellom does not 
argue that the two distinguished historians have 
written anything but the truth. But what is truth 
to Kultur? 


The Importance of German 


Resistance 


N England they describe the existing phase of 

the contest between France and Germany in 
the Ruhr as trench warfare. The analogy is sub- 
stantially true. It is a war of attrition. France 
has seized Germany by the throat, and if she can 
hold on long enough, she can force the Germans 
into a spasm of convulsive madness which, no mat- 
ter whether they accept or reject the French terms, 
will push them a long way towards national moral 
dissolution. But France herself is physically de- 
pleted and her grip on the throat of Germany is 
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a severe tax on her resources. The question is, 
which of the two combatants can hold out the 
longer? M. Poincaré predicts the collapse of 
Germany sometime in May and he may well 
prophesy from information rather than from the 
expectation of desire. But the Germans have 
shown up to date an unexpected power of moral 
resistance. They feel, just as the French felt dur- 
ing the war, that they are fighting for their sur- 
vival as a nation, and under such a stimulus men 
are capable of surprising endurance and gallantry. 
They are still to all appearances going strong. 
France, on the other ‘and, is suffering more 
severely from the strain than appears on the sur- 
face, as Mr. Patterson’s article published elsewhere 
in this issue indicates. Although France has much 
the better chance of victory, there is still a real 
doubt about the ultimate verdict. 

It is becoming clearer every day that if the 
Germans are not themselves able to protect their 
independence, it will remain unprotected. They 
will not obtain the assistance which they need from 
any other country. No doubt the drift of opinion 
throughout Europe is increasingly anti-French. No 
doubt British opposition in particular is growing 
steadily in volume and intensity. No doubt France’s 
Allies are little by little falling away, and France’s 
opponents are. gradually gathering the courage of 
desperation. Still there is no indication as yet of 
the formation of an anti-French coalition, suff- 
ciently numerous, united and resolute to stop the 
existing French government from proceeding to 
refashion Germany into an economic and political 
tributary of France. Yet if nothing is done to stop 
the French government now, and if it succeeds in 
forcing a German government to sign a treaty of 
self-subjugation or in provoking a nationalist revo- 
lution in Germany, Europe will have succumbed to 
a régime resting on temporarily irresistible force, 
unparalled, except for the episode of Napoleonism, 
since the end of the Thirty Years War. 

The goal towards which the French government 
is moving and the route by which it proposes to 
travel is becoming clearer every day. Its objective 
is a revision of the Treaty of Versailles which will 
detach the Rhineland and the Saar Basin per- 
manently from Germany and keep German politics 
and industry subordinate to those of France. It 
cannot accomplish so drastic a political revolution 
in Europe by means of conference or negotiation. 
It can only succeed by the adroit use of compul- 
sion. The obstacles to compulsion are first the 
Germans, and second the Allies and associates of 
France in the Great War. If these opponents 
should act together, the French government could 
hardly attain its objective. They must be kept 
apart and their resistance overcome separately. 
This the French have attempted to do first by 
sending an army into Germany and crushing in ad- 
vance German opposition. At the same time they 
have warned the American and the European gov- 
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ernments that they would regard any interference 
as an unfriendly act and by their resolute and 
menacing attitude they have intimidated their Al- 
lies and purchased a franchise to coerce Germany 
as much as they please. They expect, consequent- 
ly, before June first to extort what will amount to 
a renunciation of national independence from some 
kind of German government. 

Obviously, however, a separate treaty with Ger- 
many would only be the cornerstone of French 
domination in Europe. In order to rear the build- 
ing, the French government must secure the guar- 
antee of France’s privileged position from the 
other European countries. This it expects to 
by presenting Europe with the accomplished fact 
of a separate treaty. As soon as the signature of 
a German government is obtained, the French 
themselves may propose a general conference, the 
object of which would be to obtain a European 
and, if possible, American ratification of the ar- 
rangement. In that event the “settlement’’ will 
be coated with a varnish of internationalism. The 
territory which they detach from Germany will be 
placed under a régime which is supposed to be de- 
militarized, but which for all essential purposes 
will become a part of France, and Frenchmen will 
dominate any international commission which is 
set up for its administration just as they have domi- 
nated the Saar, Rhineland and Reparations Com- 
missions. In addition the French will obtain a 
recorded and confirmed mortgage on the future 
product of German labor, a guarantee of all the 
coal needed by their Lorraine steel plants and the 
right to repeat the invasion of Germany whenever 
the German nation gives indication of renewed 
insubordination. The Germans themselves once 
having signed and the rest of Europe having al- 
ready consented to the process of coercion by 
which the signature was obtained, Russia would 
be the only country likely to stand out against the 
result. It would be called ‘“‘peace’’ just as the 
Treaty of Versailles was called a “peace,” and 
many good people all over the world who are in 
favor of peace would find good reasons to accept 
it. 

The serious obstacle to the success of this plan 
does not, consequently, consist in a probably effect- 
ive opposition from the Allies and associates of 
France. Their time to oppose it, if at all, is now 
or in the near future and the success up to date of 
the French government in preventing any European 
or American country from interfering and from 
doing anything to encourage Germany, makes it 
extremely probable that it will be equally success- 
ful until the end. The only serious obstacle to 
the success of the French plan is German resist- 
ance. Should the resistance of the Germans be 
sufficiently prolonged and desperate, they will not 
only do much to weaken the French political and 
economic position, but they may in the end render 
some measure of general European intervention 
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unavoidable. ‘The only way in which they can 
preserve what is left of their independence and 
possibly reconstitute Germany as a respected mem- 
ber of the European society of nations, is to avoid 
a repetition of the mistake which they made at 
Versailles. Rather revolution and _ temporary 
anarchy than another promise to commit national 
suicide. For revolution and anarchy will create a 
political whirlpool in central Europe so violent 
and unmanageable that the French government 
cannot handle it alone. The success of its present 
intention depends on its ability to dispose of the op- 
ponents of its plans in detail and to take care of the 
consequences of its violence without assistance. If 
ever it loses control, it will have to purchase by 
drastic concessions the support which in that event 
it cannot get along without. 


Dorothy Keenan and 
‘«“Mr. Marshall” 


N the morning of March 15th a girl who 
called herself Dorothy King was tound 
dead in a New York apartment house. There 
was an empty bottle labelled ‘‘chloroform’’ beside 
her, but beyond her reach; nothing to tell by whose 
hand she met her death. Jewels reported to be 
worth $20,000 were missing. It developed shortly 
that the girl’s name was Keenan; that she was one 
of those daughters of Broadway who lives upon the 
gifts of friendly gentlemen of fortune; and that 
foremost among her admirers, a caller whose ten 
visits had yielded the accurately divisible sum of 
ten thousand dollars, was a certain unknown “Mr. 
Marshall.” 

For a time that was all the news forthcoming. 
“Mr. Marshall’ was the last person known to have 
seen the girl alive; he left her apartment in the 
early hours of the morning. For a disclosure of 
the identity of this unknown guest, several news- 
papers in New York set up an insistent clamor. 
The disclosure came sensationally. On the ninth 
day following the girl’s death, “Mr. Marshall” 
was revealed as a prominent Philadelphia finan- 
cier, a son-in-law of one partner in the great bank- 
ing house of J. P. Morgan. 

Now the Keenan case has all the elements of a 
successful penny dreadful. It has mystery. It has 
violence. It has sex. It furnishes, in the unmask- 
ing of its unknown “Mr. Marshall’, a surprise 
which the most optimistic editor could scarcely 
have surmised. Small wonder, then, that news- 
papers from one coast to the other have made the 
most of it; that every paper dated March 24th and 
25th which has come into this office, whether from 
Gopher Prairie or Chicago, has made a first-page 
“story” of the Keenan case; that the Louisville 
Courier-Journal uses display type to recall the fate 
of other “Broadway Butterflies” who met “Violent 
Deaths in Pitfalls Besetting Primrose Path’’; that 
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Easter Sunday finds the News (New York) with 
“Mitchell Grilled” across the first page, and “He 
is Risen,” on the last; that the Buffalo Courier 
commiserates in huge italics with “Innocent 
Woman Dragged into Notoriety by ‘Model Mur- 
der’ ”’—and then prints a picture underneath that 
caption, dragging her a little further. Not since the 
halcyon days of the Hall-Mills case has the press 
had so good a chance to revel. Headlines have been 
tossed around like German marks. When the staid 
Springfield Republican leaves its corner, somewhat 
haltingly but apparently convinced it had better 
join the dance, a good deal has been said upon the 
much-debated topic of “what the public wants.”’ 

It would be a world strangely different from our 
twentieth century sample in which one might ex- 
pect the newspapers to ignore a shoddy drama like 
the Keenan story, or even treat it as if it were no 
more important, say, than an earthquake in China. 
When so vast a public has a life so tame, emotion- 
ally and intellectually, that it derives a vicarious 
enjoyment from a Keenan story, we have no inten- 
tion of setting ourselves up as critics of the press 
because the press complies. How far this sort of 
public interest is the native curiosity of a simian 
race, and how far it is the product of a good deal 
of tutoring by the press itself, is a study we have 
no desire to tackle at the present moment. 

It happens, however, that newspaper narration 
of the Keenan story discloses one or two character- 
istics of the modern press in interesting fashion. 
We choose our data, here, from the New York 
papers, because files are readily available. And 
from those files we note, among other things, that 
papers with a reputation for conservatism in news- 
handling, papers catering to the squirearchy, are 
well up in the running with their stories of this 
Keenan case. The Times, with its News That's 
Fit to Print, has missed few of the more sordid 
items that attracted Mr. Hearst’s American. It 
has averaged two full columns, daily, from the 
beginning of the story to the day that this is written 
(March 28th). It has lavished some 23,000 
words on it, and come off second only to Mr. 
Hearst—who totalled 30,000. Eight times in 
thirteen days, the story has had first-page position. 
On March 25th, 26th and 27th the Times printed 
9,300 words about the Keenan case; 3,500 about 
the Ruhr. We are not registering an objection. 
It interests us that the Times has proved itself so 
capable of meeting Mr. Hearst on his own ground. 

More frankly sensational than the Times, of 
course, in its presentation of any news event, is 
the World. Dorothy Keenan has not left the first 
page of that paper since the story started; and 
with less space at its command, the World has run 
the Times a close race—with 22,000 words of 
narrative, distinguished by two special informative 
articles adventuring into Broadway terminology 
to define the relationship of “good-time girlies” to 
“heavy sugar daddies.” The Herald and the 
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Tribune have been averaging 1600 and 1300 words 
of the same news, each day. Even the Call, for 
all its social revolution, has shelved Marx and the 
class struggle long enough to give first place to 
melodrama. The Call is especially interested in the 
trial of William Z. Foster. The Call is also inter- 
ested in the Ruhr. But on March 24th the Call 
gave three times as much space to Dorothy Keenan 
as to the Ruhr and Foster, lumped together, and 
it has maintained a rapid pace thereafter. Neither 
socialism nor respectability bars out the yellow of 
the yellow press, if the shade of yellow is close 
enough to saffron. One touch of murder makes 
the whole press Hearst. 

That is one observation you might arrive at, 
from a survey of the files. A second is an inter- 
esting test of journalistic values. When does a 
scandal story qualify as first-page news? The 
World and the American, as we have noted, have 
kept the Keenan story on page 1 from the moment 
it began. But the three other morning papers show 
an interesting confirmation of each other’s sense 
of values. On March 17th all three had the story 
out in front. It stayed there on the 18th. And on 
the 19th. Then, on the 20th, the Times dropped 
it inside. Next day the Tribune followed suit. 
Next day the Herald. Then, on the 24th, even 
before the identification of ‘‘Marshall,” simultan- 
eously all three brought it to the front again. And 
there it has stayed, for all three, ever since. Some 
Newton may ultimately discover a law of jour- 
nalistic gravity. 

There is still another angle from which this han- 
dling of the Keenan story may be viewed. And 
that is from the angle of the critic thoroughly con- 
vinced that the capitalist press is controlled hook, 
line and sinker in the interest of a ruling clique. 

You can picture the development of the Keenan 
story as it might work out in the economic dramas 
of an Upton Sinclair. News of a mysterious story 
reaches the capitalist papers. It is a sensational 
story. It goes out on the first page. It is the policy 
of the capitalist press to make much of such things; 
yellow journalism, like Sunday baseball and the 
movies, keeps the proletariat from thinking over- 
much about the social revolution. Even better is 
the story, as mystery begins to spin its web around 
the evasive “Mr. Marshall.” But wait! This 
“Marshall,” it develops, is son-in-law of a Morgan 
partner. Morgan is the centre of the whole con- 
trolling system. The interlocking directorates 
will never stand for that. To “kept editors’’ 
the word is passed along: ‘Tone down this Mar- 
shall business. And when the disclosure comes, 
keep the Morgan angle out of it.” 

What happened, of course, was just the reverse. 
Every newspaper in New York, and every other 
paper we have seen, doubled or trebled the space it 
had been devoting to the Keenan case, the moment 
‘ it discovered that ‘‘Marshall” was one of the coun- 
try’s wealthiest and most influential bankers. The 
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Times, with a little over a column on the morning 
before the disclosure, went to five columns the next 
day. The Herald went from two to four; the 
Tribune from one to seven. It was association 
with great wealth that “‘made” the story. And in 
every one of these accounts, and again in every 
other account that we have seen, inside the first 
one hundred words came “J. P. Morgan.”” There 
was no reason why it needed to. The firm of J. 
P. Morgan had no conceivable connection with the 
affair. The newspapers would have been quite jus- 
tified in refusing to drag it in. Instead of that, 
they flaunted it. Every paper in New York, and 
very likely every paper in America, had “Morgan” 
in the headlines Sunday morning. 

We are hunting no lilies in the mire. We are try- 
ing to argue the integrity of nobody’s press from 
this sorry incident in West 57th Street. When “‘sen- 
sationalism” clashed with any editorial reticence 
about offending the house of Morgan, “sensation- 
alism” won. That is all. It is another observation 
from a survey of the files. 

There are more. More than we have either 
space or liking for. The obvious one, of course, 
is that again the metropolitan press has revealed 
its kinship with the press of Main Street. On the 
evening of March 26th, every paper in the city 
put in headlines news that a man had started south 
to meet his wife. That man was suspected of no 
crime. He was a bystander in a discreditable 
affair—an ordinary mortal returning to his family. 
But every paper in the city voiced the same idea. 
As the Telegram put it: “Expect Model’s ‘Angel’ 
to Tell Wife All Today.” 

The editors guessed that Main Street was gos- 
siping. ‘““What will he say to her when he sees her?” 

And probably the editors were right. 


Capitalism and the Ruhr 


ODERN governments, say the socialists, 
are under the thumb of capitalism. They 
are under the domination of the money power, say 
thousands of men and women who hold nothing 
else in common with the socialists. Capitalism, 
the socialists further declare, cares nothing for 
national boundaries. Where its treasure is, there 
its heart beats, under whatever skies, whatever 
flag. Likewise it is declared by non-socialists that 
the money power is interuational. Not wholly, 
but it has as one of its most important constituents 
the “international bankers.” We have a chance 
now to test the validity of these views. What is 
capitalism or the “money power” doing about the 
Ruhr? 

It need scarcely be argued that the Ruhr con- 
cerns capitalism vitally. If it were nothing more, 
it is a house afire, among the banking buildings, 
the stock exchanges, the mansions and club houses 
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of the chiefs of capitalism. The war destroyed 
a large fraction—perhaps a quarter—of the 
world’s great capitalistic accumulations. ‘There is 
hardly a fortune in all Europe east of the Rhine 
that escaped drastic diminution. What is more 
important, in all that vast area the war played 
havoc with the habits of thrift by which the masses 
regularly contributed their mites to the rich man’s 
power. It threw the balance of political control 
into the hands of the agrarians, and it will be at 
least a generation before they can be forced to 
surrender their power to tax and regulate, to the 


disadvantage of large industry and finance. Among ° 


the victorious Allies the war gave an impetus to 
the taxation of wealth which will continue to oper- 
ate through decades of peace. The war made new 
millionaires, but chiefly by a process of redistribu- 
tion of fortunes that will not be completed until 
the last taxes on account of war have been paid. 
Does capitalism or the money power want another 
war to finish the work of the last? Not if it is 
sane. 

But the Ruhr is something more than a house 
afire. Capitalistically considered, it is one of the 
most splendid of properties. The backbone of 
capitalism consists of the great credit institutions, 
agencies of transportation and the iron industries. 
A British steel plant produces rails for the Argen- 
tine government. That promises immediate 
freights for the merchant marine when the rails 
go out, and even more important freights when 
the railway line opens up new wheat and cattle 
lands. Argentine pays in bonds, which must be 
underwritten by the great banking houses before 
they can be distributed among the investors, the 
small mercenaries of capitalism. In all this round 
there is no opportunity for petty capital operating 
independently. It is the natural domain of large 
capital. Now, look at the Ruhr-Lorraine coke and 
iron district, the richest in the world outside of 
America. Before the war this was the strongest 
bastion of international capitalism. What is it 
now? Clemenceau, Wilson and Lloyd George, 
lackeys of capitalism, according to the socialists, 
permitted the iron to be split from the coal by 
a national boundary and provided no means what- 
ever for restoring the economic unity. 

Perhaps the lackeys simply misunderstood their 
instructions? There has been plenty of time for 
capitalism to effect a revision, if it really exerted 
a dominant influence over government. What the 
case demands from the point of view of capitalism 
is the permanent consolidation of the Ruhr and 
the Lorraine interests. Give the German coal and 
metallurgical companies a minority interest in 
Lorraine ore; give the Lorraine ore companies a 
minority interest in the coal and metallurgical 
plants of the Ruhr. The German end of combi- 
nation is far the heavier, but the French could 
weigh down their end with a large part of the 
indemnity, making the French government a part- 
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ner in the enterprise. And in order to make sure 
that neither the French nor the Germans misused 
a majority control, take in some outside interest— 
British or American—to hold the balance of 
power. Under some such arrangement the Ruhr- 
Lorraine district would soon be turning out vast 
volumes of rails, locomotives and machinery to 
quicken the commercial development of Africa, 
Asia, Russia, South America. Raw materials 
would begin to flow back in a copious stream, new 
factories would spring up, the prospect of profits 
would begin to reeducate a despairing population 
in thrift and the great capitalists would again feel 
secure. 

Why has no such settlement been effected, or 
even publicly proposed? It is not, we believe, 
because the great captains of industry and finance 
are too stupid to see it. We suspect that some- 
thing of the kind is in Judge Gary’s mind, as he 
wanders about Europe talking suavely with the 
heads of governments and avoids talking with 
Stinnes, who has probably the same idea in his 
mind. We suspect that the great international 
bankers have similar ideas. But if they have, noth- 
ing has come of it. Nor, as we see it, is anything 
likely to come of it. 

For capitalism, if it is in some aspects a power- 
ful political force, is practically impotent to work 
out and put into effect a program serviceable to its 
interests. There have been cases in history in 
which an aristocracy has held its own against over- 
whelming odds and moulded all political institu- 
tions to its will. But an aristocrary developed 
easily a system of personal loyalties that made 
cohesion possible. Duke A stood for God and 
his right; Duke B had no desire to encroach on 
it; therefore they could stand loyally back to back 
and fight off the common enemy. In capitalism, 
on the other hand, universal cannibalism is the 
rule. Capitalist strives against capitalist, and 
every conference to work out plans of meeting the 
common enemy is at the same time a game of over- 
reaching. Stinnes, Loucheur and Gary could set- 
tle the Ruhr problem if the economic power they 
hold were wielded with aristocratic punctilio. But 
they are capitalists. Their whole lives have been 
built up on principles of overreaching and cannibal- 
ism. They dare not trust one another. But sup- 
pose they did. They are not absolute monarchs, 
but leaders of packs that would devour them, if 
they showed any sign of weakening. 

There is no loyalty in capitalism, and therefore 
there is no cohesion upon which a policy defending 
the general capitalistic interest can be based. It is 
no accident that the political ideal of capitalism 
is laissez faire. Even the most bloated giant of 
wealth can think of only one prayer: ‘Please 
let me alone.” The ghosts of Ch arlemagne, 
Richelieu and Napoleon count for more in the 
Ruhr than all the capitalists in the world, trem- 
bling before the menace of another war. 
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Bob Veal 


BUTCHER of our acquaintance has been 

telling us about veal. There are several 
kinds of veal. ‘There is a distinctly adult variety 
of veal which differs from beef only in name. Then 
there is veal of a just and ripe age, neither pre- 
cocious nor mature. Then there is a villainous sub- 
veal, carved from an animal of too tender age. 
Only very rarely will a dishonest or inexpert 
butcher kill the calf in pre-veal infancy, and supply 
chops of infanticide to your table. If he does, 
and you eat them, you will be nauseated, mildly per- 
haps, but still nauseated. And bob veal is the name 
of the poisonous meat. 

Bob veal is a good name for a lot of things in 
the world. A green apple is about the same thing, 
if you eat it. So is fresh paint, when you have 
put your fingers into it. When the curtain rises 
to disclose, among the actors, a stage-hand, when 
today drinks wine made only yesterday, when 
unseasoned wood is made into a floor, when the 
dear child’s poems are sent to the bindery, it is 
a case of bob veal, of mild poisoning to reader 
and audience. When the coming generation, hav- 
ing learned new words, rushes with them into 
print, then is our calf slain in his uneatable 
adolescence. 

There is at present an epidemic, almost like 
an epidemic of suicide, of young people killing 
themselves before their time for the benefit of a 
public which seems to be immune to bob veal in 
art and literature. Was there ever a time when 
youth, as such, found so many throats waiting to 
swallow it? Smith, the young sculptor, Jones, 
the young poet, Robinson, the young novelist—you 
hear the phrase everywhere, and if you listen care- 
fully you will realize that here “young” means al- 
most the same thing as “‘good.”” Whereas, if you 
stop to think, you will realize that the middle aged 
mediocrities, who are perhaps ninety-five percent 
of all poets, painters and novelists, were once 
young themselves, and just as bad then as they 
are now. 

“The rising young... a first novel. . . newly 
discovered . . . the young . . . youthful . . . not 
yet thirty....” It is of course somewhat the fault 
of those no longer so young who long to find in 
another’s youth the same promise their own later 
days failed to fulfill—it is their fault that the 
young find their ears assaulted by such praise of 
their mere youth. And who can blame them for 
rushing through in six months the novel that should 
have been two years in the ground? We can 
blame them. In fact, we propose to blame them 
for a number of things. 

For placing self-consciousness of youth before 
consciousness of talent (which has nothing to do 
with age). For living, eating, talking together in 
a vast youth-conscious warren, so that one can 
almost hear them say, Cheer up, we're all rabbits 
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together. For sitting so much in broad daylight 
at the mouth of their holes, and forgetting that rea] 
work and high visibility go seldom together. For 
confusing so readily an appearance before the pub- 
lic with performance. For never refusing the op- 
portunity to be published. For taking trivial com- 
fort from one another, rather than from some 
indestructible assurance within themselves. For 
logrolling, and for rolling each other's toothpicks 
as if they were logs. For being afraid of poverty, 
silence, solitude, and other caverns of the mind 
where self-expression has but its own echo for ap- 
plause. And for a dozen other things, which 
such of us as are young do simply because we are 
not dead. 

There will very likely never be any disen- 
tangling the motive of working for the reward 
of self-approval from the motive of working for 
the approval of others. Certainly the latter motive 
brings more reward these days than it ever used 
to, with the result that the former is perhaps a 
little stunted. It doesn’t take much these days to 
be recognized—which means that members of a 
certain coterie pass your name around as a foot- 
ball squad does the medicine ball. Indeed, if 
literary youth would stop to think, it would find 
something disquieting in the close parallel between 
youth playing at football and youth playing at 
literature. The symptom of triviality is gossip, 
and literary youth moves now as in a swirling dust- 
storm of gossip. Pick up a literary magazine with 
a strong pro-youth bias and you will find this sort 
of thing: “Tom J. is now working on the ninth 
chapter of his second novel. Good luck, Tom.” 
Could anything more encourage the crime of bob 
veal: the butcher is praised, and the bob veal 
eaten. Here, youth is the butcher of his own 
veal. 

If only we could make the butcher stay his knife 
until the veal were more worth eating. 
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Where Evolution Stands Today 


ERHAPS it is not a bad thing that Mr. 

Bryan and the Fundamentalists are stirring 

up matters about evolution, and hence stir- 
ring up the evolutionists to interrupt for a moment 
their evolutionary research in. order to take stock 
of their present knowledge, and to tell the public, 
in more or less intelligible language, just where 
evolution stands now. What has been learned 
about evolution since Darwin? What are the 
special things that still need to be learned? . 

The principal difficulty today about evolution is 
to know what causes it. This has, indeed, been an 
outstanding difficulty all along. Biologists have 
for a long time had no doubts at all about the 
reality of evolution, but they have had doubts al- 
ways about the validity of the various causes that 
have been suggested, from the times of the Greeks 
to those of the mutationists and the Mendelians— 
which are the times of today—to explain it. Odd- 
ly enough, the anti-evolutionists have taken little 
advantage of this uncertainty among the evolution- 
ists concerning the causal factors of evolution. 
They have mostly devoted themselves to affirming 
dogmatically, or trying to prove, that there is no 
such thing as evolution; at least, and particularly, 
no such thing as the evolution of man. They could 
have made more trouble if they had stressed more 
the differences of opinion among the evolutionists 
regarding the causes and control of evolution. 
However, to do this effectively, of course, they 
would have had to give more time to a study of 
evolution itself, and to the biologists’ knowledge 
of it, than they seem willing to give. But, under 
any circumstances, any present-day discussion of 
evolution must include a special attention to the 
status of our knowledge of its causes. 

I carefully say causes, not cause, for it is quite 
certain that there is no one thing alone that causes 
evolution. There are certainly several or many 
causal factors of evolution, that work together in 
combination. Some of these factors we know, 
and we understand something of the cooperative 
relation among some of these known factors of 
evolution. But some of the secrets of the com- 
bined working of the known factors we do not 
know, and, in addition, we almost certainly do not 
know some of the factors themselves. The “un- 
known factors of evolution” are the biologists’ 
great riddle today. 

But—let me repeat—because the biologists do 
not know, or only partially know, the causes of 
evolution, to assume from this that they have any 
doubts at all of the reality of evolution, would 
be to assume what is not true. I do not know of 
a single living biologist of high repute—and I do 


not determine repute on a required basis of a be- 
lief in evolution!—who does not believe in evolu- 
tion as a proved part of scientific knowledge. It 
is as well-proved a part as many other parts of 
this knowledge that we all readily accept. 

Since Darwin’s days much has been added to 
our knowledge of the facts about the manner and 
the effect of evolution, but only two important 
new alleged causal factors have been presented for 
consideration as primary causes of evolution; 
these are mutations and Mendelian inheritance. 
Neither has had any general acceptance as suff- 
cient explanation of either species-forming or 
adaptation, which are the coordinate fundamental 
problems of organic evolution. In this same post- 
Darwinian period, also, the two most important 
explanations of evolution current in Darwin's 
time, namely, Lamarckism, or the inheritance of 
acquired characters, and Darwinism, or natural 
and sexual selection, have been weakened rather 
than strengthened as sufficient causes of evolution. 
Hence we are in the curious position of knowing 
now much more about evolution than was known 
fifty and sixty years ago, but of feeling much less 
confident that we know the causes of evolution. 
If this is ammunition for the anti-evolutionists let 
them make what use of it they can. We can afford 
to be honest. 

The two basic coordinate phenomena which any 
causal explanation of evolution must explain satis- 
fyingly are, first, the great number and variety of 
plant and animal kinds (species), and, second, 
the adaptation, often remarkably precise, of these 
species, in both structure and function, to a great 
variety of environment. Any satisfactory expla- 
nation of evolution must explain both of these 
actually existing phenomena. Both Lamarck and 
Darwin faced this necessity squarely. 

Lamarck’s explanation is simple and plausible. 
Basing itself on the familiar fact that plant or 
animal individuals do become adaptively modified 
during their life-time in response to environmental 
conditions, it assumes that such individually ac- 
quired changes or characters are passed on, in some 
degree, by heredity to the offspring of these individ- 
uals, which in turn further change and pass on 
their changes by heredity, and so on through suc- 
ceeding generations until new types of species and 
increased degrees of adaptation or fitness result. 

A plausible explanation, but one wholly depend- 
ent on the “inheritance of acquired characters,” 
which, unfortunately, does not seem to happen. 
Both extensive observation and intensive experi- 
mentation unite in shattering this absolutely essen- 
tial assumption in the Lamarckian explanation of 
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evolution. The germ plasm from which new in- 
dividuals arise is so distinct from the rest of the 
body in the parent individual, so protected from 
the influence of external conditions or of local 
changes in other body parts, that there seems to 
be no means for causing it to produce in its de- 
velopment into new individuals a replica of the 
local changes suffered by the parent body in its 
life-time. And this conclusion, arrived at by mod- 
ern study of the germ plasm and heredity mechan- 
ism, is confirmed by the observed results of com- 
pleted development. Acquired characters, in the 
Lamarckian sense, are not inherited. 

Darwin’s explanation of species-change and 
adaptation is based, like Lamarck’s, on both cer- 
tain observed facts and certain assumptions. 
Small spontaneous fortuitous variations appear in 
all new individuals born—this is an observed fact 
—and there is an over-production of young by 
every species—another fact. Hence Darwin as- 
sumed that there will be a severe struggle for exist- 
ence among these young for place and food among 
themselves and in competition with the young of 
other species, in the course of which struggle these 
small variations will play a life-preserving or life- 
losing rdéle, depending on whether these variations 
are advantageous or disadvantageous in the face 
of the environment. Those young which are bet- 
ter, even very slightly better, equipped for this 
struggle, by virtue of their variations, this “bet- 
ter” being therefore in the direction of fitness, will 
win in the struggle and leave offspring varying as 
themselves—assuming these variations to be in- 
herited—while the others will be extinguished to- 
gether with their disadvantageous variations. By 
cumulation through generations this “natural se- 
lection” will result in species-change and increas- 
ing adaptation. 

Also a plausible explanation, but also much 
weakened, if not shattered, by the results of mod- 
ern biological study, which have shown that many 
of these small variations are not inherited. They 
are merely fluctuations around a mean to which 
mean the offspring tend constantly to return. Also 
it is asking too much to ascribe a life- or death- 
determining value to these minute variations de- 
spite any conceivable intensity of the struggle for 
existence. Indeed, most of the species differences 
—let alone the individual differences—among such 
animals as the insects and others represented by 
large numbers of species, are of a kind which re- 
quire a very lively imagination to see as differences 
of life- and death-determining value. There is a 
large family of little beetles called lady-bird 
beetles among which the different species are rec- 
ognized by very slight differences in the number 
or size or color of minute spots on the wing covers. 
Similarly many little flies are distinguished as to 
species by the number and size of small bristles on 
the back, and small differences in wing-venation. 
One often needs a hand lens to distinguish them. 
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Now are these differences, which we have to re- 
inforce our eyes to see, going to decide whether 
a toad or lizard or insect-eating bird sees and de- 
vours, or does not see and devour, individuals of one 
rather than another of these insect kinds, or, even 
more fantastic, one individual rather than another 
both belonging to one species and differing from 
each other by even more microscopic variations ? 

Mutations are larger variations which are un- 
doubtedly heritable. But they are, so far as much 
careful observation goes to show, not abundant, 
nor can they be assumed to be adaptive in char- 
acter. They may be so pathologic or abnormal 
as to insure early death to the individual showing 
them, and to that extent are “selected out.” That 
is, the very bad ones get extinguished, but if not 
too bad they may persist and really establish a new 
species. That they actually do this is proof that 
it is not merely the fittest which survive: it is the 
just sufficiently fit who survive. But to explain 
the extraordinary, precise adaptations of orchids 
and other insect-pollinated flowers to their insect 
visitors, and the equally extraordinary adaptations 
of these visitors to their plant hosts, or the re- 
markable adaptations of parasites, or of protec- 
tively-colored and patterned butterflies and moths, 
mutations are simply hopeless. 

Then there is the offered explanation of the 
origin of new species or races through hybridiza- 
tion in Nature and the juggling of characters and 
character combinations through Mendelian in- 
heritance. Here again it is only the origin of new 
kinds of plants or animals, and not adaptations, 
which are explained—if anything at all is ex- 
plained. Only one-half of the evolution problem 
is even approached by the Mendelian explainers. 

This sounds discouraging for the evolutionists. 
But it really is discouraging only to the seekers 
after the causes of evolution. Every year the old 
proofs of evolution are reconfirmed and new ones 
found. Evolution is proved by all the evidence of 
comparative anatomy, embryology, paleontology, 
and geographical distribution, evidence which in- 
creases in amount every year. The evidence from 
any one of these fields of science alone is sufficient 
to prove evolution; from them all together it is 
overwhelming. 

All this applies to the evolution of man as well 
as to the evolution of the plants and lower 
animals. The old evidence of human evolution 
from lower animal forms, based chiefly on com- 
parative anatomy and embryology and the exist- 
ence and suggestive distribution of various living 
human types, has been in recent times especially 
confirmed by the numerous finds of the fossils of 
prehistoric, anciently prehistoric, man. The series 
from Pithecanthropus to Homo sapiens is being 
steadily revealed, with every promise of the early 
future filling in of the remaining gaps. There has 
been also, in recent times, a notable addition to 
the proof of man’s relationships to other animals 
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through physiological discoveries, especially those 
relating to blood characters. 

But to the candid examiner and weigher of facts 
these additional evidences are only surplusage. 
Huxley had enough evidence to convince any fair- 
minded person. Without ever seeing the relics of 
Pithecanthropus or Glacial Time man we could 
yet be certain of man’s evolution. Seeing them 
is to see him actually evolving. Just as seeing the 
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horse series from little five-toed Eohippus of early 
Tertiary Times, through later and larger four- 
toed Orohippus and still later and larger Meso- 
hippus to one-toed Equus of today, is to see the 
actual evolution of the horse. 

The silver tongue of Bryan cannot overcome the 
gold of ascertained fact. But it can hypnotize 
many people for a longer or shorter time by its 
tinkling. VERNON KELLOGG. 


Is France Facing Bankruptcy? 


URING the week beginning March igth 
there was a remarkable rise in the value 
of the French franc. During December 

last it fluctuated between seven and eight cents, 
but after the advance into the Ruhr it dropped 
sharply to less than six. For weeks it had been 
quoted at six cents or a little better until the rise 
referred to. Then within a few days quotations 
rose to nearly seven cents. With the causes of 
this rapid advance we need not here concern our- 
selves. An easy, but probably incorrect, answer is 
to attribute it to the activities of speculators, 
“valuta schweine.”’ They have doubtless influenced 
the situation, but are not the primary cause. More 
plausible is the contention that the French govern- 
ment is deliberately driving up quotations in anti- 
cipation of a new fifteen billion franc loan. With 
the franc so low and the need so great for a new 
loan on favorable terms, the government would 
doubtless do all the ‘“‘window dressing” possible. 

Although one may not be sure why the rise has 
occurred, one may be very positive in asserting that 
it is not due to any sudden or fundamental im- 
provement in the French fiscal situation. It is re- 
ported that negotiations between the French and 
the Germans are being carried on in various in- 
direct ways, that both sides are anxious for an 
adjustment, and that some basis for an agreement 
can probably be found. It is contended that the 
Germans at last realize the necessity of making a 
suitable reparation offer, and that the French gov- 
ernment, in spite of its protestations of success in 
the Ruhr, appreciates the impossibility of collect- 
ing large sums by the present methods. About all 
these matters the writer must confess both dense 
ignorance and extreme scepticism. Nevertheless 
the suggestion that “success” is crowning the 
French efforts stimulates curiosity. What sort of 
an outcome might be considered a “successful” 
one? And if “successful” in any sense at all, 
would it warrant a rise in the franc! 

Almost any agreement that would cover a 
French retreat, saving official pride and prevent- 
ing too serious a blow to prestige, might be called 
successful. The outcome to be desired is the 


withdrawal of the French troops and engineers on 
any terms at all. Yet there is no settlement that 
can furnish a solution for the French fiscal diffi- 
culty. If the purpose of the Ruhr venture is pri- 
marily to make certain the formation of a Rhine 
republic or to give control of the Ruhr resources 
to French industrialists, one or perhaps both of 
these results may be secured through an agree- 
ment. But neither one nor both can solve the 
problems of the French Treasury. 

Costs of the occupation have been heavy. An 
accurate statement of expenses is not possible. 
M. de Lasteyrie has stated the amount for Jan- 
uary and February as at least one hundred and 
fifteen million francs, no inconsiderable amount 
for a government which has just thought it ad- 


francs to Poland. But even if this statement is 
complete, it covers only a few weeks of time, and 
the costs must surely be rising. ‘Then, too, it re- 
fers only to direct governmental outlay, which is 
but a small part of the burden. As a French ex- 
pert reminds us in a recent analysis in the Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, this cost takes no ac- 
count of the losses resulting to France from Ger- 
many’s refusal to continue deliveries in kind, from 
the non-application of the Wiesbaden and Gillet- 
Ruppel agreements, the crisis suffered by the 
French metal industries because of the shortage of 
coal and coke, and the injury to French trade in 
general from the depreciation of the franc. He 
draws the conclusion that the venture cost France 
over five hundred million francs for the month of 
January in government expenditure, lost earnings 
and various other losses. If this estimate is cor- 
rect, and even if there is no increase in the rate of 
loss, the end of the third month of occupation will 
mean an aggregate loss of about one and a half 
billion francs, of which say one hundred and 
seventy-five to two hundred millions is direct gov- 
ernment outlay and the rest a drain on the busi- 
ness community, and hence on the government’s 
sources of revenue. 

This burden is superimposed upon an already 
crushing load. Last summer the budget estimates 
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indicated a deficit of nearly four billion francs in 
the ordinary budget—a deficit which has in various 
ways been reduced to about two billion francs. 
There is needed in addition to this whatever may 
be appropriate for continued reconstruction. There 
is no use attempting an accuracy that is impossible 
when French statistical information is so meagre, 
but it is quite moderate to say that necessary ex- 
penditures total at least twice the revenues in sight, 
and probably far more. The confusion that exists 
is best made clear by observing that a recent ofhi- 
cial statement places the deficit for 1922 at 
twenty-three billion francs, while many Parlia- 
mentary critics say it is twenty-five billion francs. 
M. Bokanowski, on behalf of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies, has been 
quoted as placing it at thirty-five billion francs for 
1923. It is now reported that a new fifteen bil- 
lion franc loan is about to be offered, of which two 
billions is to cover the budget deficit, eight billions 
is for reconstruction, and five billions to meet 
maturing national defence bills. Of this, ten bil- 
lions will be a net addition to the debt. 

The government is now spending some fourteen 
billion francs to meet interest charges on the debt, 
without any attempt to care for the amounts due 
the British and American governments. In a year 
or two at the most these interest charges will call 
for the total revenues of the government. Cer- 
tainly the sitcation is acute. That it may be very 
much worse even than these figures indicate is 
more than possible, since the published informa- 
tion is so scant and so confusing. Whatever the 
reasons for the form of French government ac- 
counts, the public finds it difficult to determine the 
condition of the finances at any given time. 

Nor is there any conceivable solution which 
could relieve this condition promptly. The most 
optimistic observers agree that no substantial pay- 
ments can be expected from Germany for several 
years to come, even if every opportunity for re- 
covery is given. Since it is not being given and 
probably will not be, payments will be delayed ac- 
cordingly. In the meantime, what can the French 
government do? The Bank of France has note 
issues of over thirty-six billion francs, the tem- 
porary government debt to the bank is still twenty- 
four billion francs, and could be reduced in 1922 
only one billion francs, instead of two billion 


francs as planned. Prices are rising and the money © 


market is tight. Export of capital is still forbid- 
den, but even so funds seem scarce. 

We may dismiss at once the suggestion that the 
government will readily acknowledge any inability 
to meet its obligations. Such an announcement 
by Poincaré or de Lasteyrie would mean the fall 
of the Poincaré government within a few hours. 
Instead there will be persistent bond offerings on 
whatever terms may seem necessary to make them 
a success. Higher interest rates, lottery features 
and favorable terms of redemption will be includ- 
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ed. Patriotism will be invoked, and the banks will 
be encouraged to lend freely on the bonds as se- 
curity. None who remember the methods used 
during the war both in Europe and in the United 
States will find it hard to visualize the devices that 
will be employed. 

How long such appeals will be effective one can- 
not say. The industry and frugality of the French 
mean that there is a tremendous potential market, 
and the peasant devotion to “la patrie’’ may per- 
haps be relied upon for a time. But only the most 
incorrigible optimist can see the process carried 
much farther. Each new loan means increased 
interest charges and a heavier drain on the next 
year’s budget. In so far as the banks extend loans 
to make the issues a success—in so far as the 
bonds are not actually digested—there will be the 
inevitable inflation and a higher price level. With 
higher prices government supplies will cost more 
and the budget will rise still higher. We are 
more or less familiar with the process, but we are 
likely to ignore it in any given situation until the 
situation has fully developed. 

As the pressure becomes more acute and as the 
difficulty of selling bonds becomes more obvious, 
the next step will probably be increased reliance 
on the Bank of France., Plans for repaying the 
government debt to the Bank, already modified, 
are likely to be abandoned, and instead new ad- 
vances secured. Doubtless they will be referred 
to as temporary and always there will be assur- 
ances that Germany must later pay. Under the 
pressure the Bank will soon find additional note 
issues necessary, and these issues will force prices 
still higher. ~- 

It is not to be assumed that French financiers 
and economists do not see the trend. The tragedy 
lies partly in that very fact. In spite of their ap- 
preciation of the difficulty, they see no solution, 
because there is no solution. French finances are 
so involved that there is no way out. Frank 
acknowledgment of the facts would, of course, be 
wise, even if the Poincaré government should fall, 
but there is no reason to expect such a confession 
in the near future. Instead there are disquieting 
rumors from some quarters that a plan exists for 
“controlled inflation.” It is pointed out that the 
burden of the present debt would be much lighter 
if values in France were on a higher level. By 
cautiously permitting an increase of note issues 
prices would be raised. Francs would be more 
abundant, hence cheaper and easier to secure. The 
government by carefully adjusting tax laws would 
increase its revenues as the price level rose. The 
debt burden could then be borne more easily. 

Such rumors may be false. So rash a plan, if 
attempted, would of course fail because contro! 
would be impossible. Vergil once reminded us— 
“Facilis descensus Averno”—which was rendered 
by a school-boy “Going down hill is easy, the hell 
of it is to get back.” 
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Failure to solve the French fiscal problem is 
not surprising, for it is not solvable. Unfortunate- 
ly there is nothing in the history of France or of 
any other country to indicate that the outcome will 
be other than we have indicated. Nor are there 
any indications in the current news from Europe 
that more courage or intelligence will be displayed 
in 1923 than in the past. 
ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON. 


Kansas Windmills 


OMETHING must be done. The fires of 

Americanism are cooling. The League of 
Women Voters discovered it. The crusade is 
preached. Our fair city on the Western plains 
must be made safe. 

We meet. We ponder. We organize. We 
elect a chairman. A representative of the Amer- 
ican Bar. Evangelical of faith. Incorruptible in 
his Republicanism. A believer in the Bible and 
the Constitution. 

We were of one mind. Nothing could be finer 
than Sunday afternoon lectures on Americanism. 
Speakers who would stir our sluggish loyalty and 
fire our imagination. 

“Now, let everyone be perfectly frank in mak- 
ing suggestions,’ our chairman invited. 

“The speakers should be lawyers,” ventured the 
representative of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. “I believe in specialists. Doctors—. 
Teachers—. And lawyers—specialists in govern- 
ment.” 

“Why not get—,” the name of a distinguished 
sociologist was suggested. “A Jew. Born in Rus- 
sia. His Americanism is an achievement. He 
can interpret Americanism against the background 
of Russian tyranny.” 

A lawyer challenged the suggestion. “We don't 
want any Russian Jew coming over here to tell us 
how to run our country.” 

Exactly. The trained mind of a specialist set 
us right. 

The chairman came to the rescue. 

“There need be no difficulty. The American 
Bar Association is willing to provide the speakers. 
Specialists—safe and sound. In fact, we attach 
one condition to our cooperation—” 

He paused. Experts and specialists always 
pause. It gives the ex cathedra touch. 

“One condition. Every speaker must be vouched 
for by the American Citizenship Committee of the 
Bar Association. This may seem arbitrary. You 
can readily understand that our great Association 
cannot run the risk of being linked with any radical 
propaganda.” 

An irreproachable point. Entirely reasonable. 
Nevertheless rude voices were raised. 

“Thought the League of Women Voters was 
running this show! Puts the League in a poor 
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light. You women would not be voting if you had 
waited for the permission of the Bar. Why take 
orders now?” 

“Why this touching confidence in lawyers?” 
came from another quarter. “Specialists in the 
backward look. Dealers in precedent. American- 
ism is growing... glowing... dynamic. Let us 
get speakers with imagination . . . and fire.”’ 

This was crude. It was irreverent. It did not 
reveal due respect for the omniscience of the Bar. 
It cast a slight on the Ark of the Covenant. 

The objectors were rebuked. As they deserved. 
We adopted the Bar Association's plan. We de- 
creed that all uplifting should be conducted on a 
strictly American basis. 

The rebels groaned. 

The committee worked. They investigated 
speakers. Their soundness. They made their re- 
port. It reached us through the headlines. 

‘Eminent lawyer invited to give first lecture on 
Americanism. Heartily approved by American 
Bar Association. Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney 
General of the United States.” 

Great! Delight and relief played in our souls. 

He didn’t come. 

But the resourceful Bar Association kept their 
promise. They furnished a speaker. The first 
program in The Drama of American Citizenship 
was announced. 

The Orpheum Theatre was crowded. Two 
thousand citizens were on hand for the first in- 
stallment of Americanism. 

The steady respectibility of the city was in the 
boxes. 

The League of Women Voters and the Amer- 
ican Bar sat together on the platform. ‘The lion 
and lamb. 

The ice water was in its place. 

We sang the Star Spangled Banner. 

The representative of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation opened the meeting. He sounded the key 
note. 

“Our purpose is to banish from these shores the 
various isms which threaten our form of govern- 
ment. ‘These isms have been put forth, not in the 
saloon or the brothel... No!... but from chairs 
in our universities . . . and even from the pulpit. 
The American Bar, realizing the dangers which 
threaten our beloved country, seeks means to com- 
bat them. I take great pleasure in introducing—” 

Our speaker arose amidst great applause. A 
lawyer. One of the eminent jurists of our great 
state. Frock coated. Gray haired. Distinguished. 
Immaculate from his gray spats to the beribboned 
monocle which he resolutely hugged beneath his 
shaggy brow. 

“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth!” He boomed. “This refers to the Anglo- 
Saxon race.” 

Deafening applause. 
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He told us about races. He dwelt upon the 
glory of the Nordic. The strength of America. 
He pictured the makers of the Constitution. Their 
wisdom gathered through two thousand years of 
self-government. He voiced the contempt of all 
true Americans for those who would tamper with 
its sacred lines. He compared the Constitution to 
the solar system in its marvellous adjustments. He 
leaped lightly from sun to star. 

“Whenever you disturb the exquisite balance of 
this system . . . you bring chaos and ruin.”’ 

He paid his compliments to H. G. Wells. . . to 
La Follette, the most dangerous man in Amer- 
ica... and to some other people. 

“Let’s go. Had enough of this,”’ remarked my 
seat mate. He was only an Irish carpenter. 

We then heard of “‘the invasion by the barbarian 
horde, which has swept in to destroy us.” He 
dwelt upon “the immigration from Southern 
Europe, just a little above the brute, utterly un- 
assimilable.” 

He drew himself up in his full. dignity. He 


fairly thundered. 
“The most ignorant Anglo-Saxon in America 


Cancer 


OT every one whose tongue is in his cheek 
N gets cancer. Nor has it yet been pointed 
out as a bogie to our gum-chewing popu- 
lace. In fact no scientist has yet taken the joy out 
of life by implying that this transportation habit 
bears any relation to the disease which is becom- 
ing far too popular. Recently the United States 
having wearied of “Drives” spent a week in con- 
templating, with no great joy, the ravages of 
cancer. The other fifty-one weeks demand fully 
the same attention if any progress is to be made. 
It is significant that with the opening of our 
twentieth century the campaign against cancer re- 
ceived a new impetus which became manifest al- 
most simultaneously in France, England and the 
United States. 

The following pertinent facts have been placed 
before the public by the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer. Briefly stated, the annual 
mortality in the United States from all forms of 
cancer is estimated at 90,000. This means that 
while 80,000 of our soldiers met death in the war, 
during the same period of time 180,000 individ- 
uals succumbed to cancer. As is well known, it is 
almost exclusively a disease of adult life, and is 
responsible for one death out of every ten after 
the age of forty. Sex discrimination is emphatic. 
Between the ages of 35 and 45 three times 
as many women as men die of cancer. This is ap- 
parently due to the frequent incidence of cancer of 
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today is better fitted for self-government than the 
most highly educated Hun or Bolshevik that ever 
landed on our shores.” 

He takes us into his confidence. He makes , 
clean breast. “Oh, I admit that I don’t like these 
round heads from Europe. My neighbor tells me 
that I ought to cultivate them—”’ 

A woman's voice. Staccato. From the gallery, 

“That’s right. You should.” 

Our speaker struggles with his monocle. He 
grips it manfully. He closes his lecture on the 
glories of Americanism. 

“T am a pessimist. We have adorned this bar. 
barian horde with the ballot. They will turn upon 
us and utterly destroy us. Our civilization js 
doomed.”’ 

The applause expressed our appreciation. 

We sang America. 

So, with the cooperation of our Father's God, 
the Constitution and the American Bar Associa. 
tion, our fair city on the Western plains is safe. 

Until the barbarian horde reaches Kansas. 

And then we always have the Ku Klux Klan. 

Husert C. HERRING. 


Control 


the breast and generative organs. The actual 
number of deaths has been reported on the in- 
crease. Statistics based on a careful study of al! 
civilized countries show that cancer is increasing 
Many have been misled by optimistic reports of 
the decrease of certain forms of the disease but 
this improvement is slight when compared to the 
increasing frequency of the disease as a whole 
However, this need not be unduly alarming, since 
it represents more accurate diagnosis and a more 
faithful reporting of cases rather than any sub- 
stantial spread of the disease. Cancer is not 
communicable disease, nor is it even hereditary. 
To the best of our present knowledge its occur- 
rence in more than one member of the same family 
is mere chance and it is not at all certain that even 
a tendency to acquire the disease is inherited. 
These facts are generally accepted even though the 
etiology of cancer remains unknown. 

Cancer has been termed “a lawless growth of 
body cells which destroys life, if allowed to run 
its course.’’ Such proliferation of cells results in 
the formation of malignant tumors. While little 
is known as to the nature of the inciting cause, 
nevertheless, there is unanimity of opinion to the 
effect that chronic irritation has some definite re- 
lation to the disease. Hence, the great impor- 
tance attached to the prevention of all forms of 
chronic irritation, such as persistent ulcerations, 
cracks and sores, warts, moles or birthmarks which 
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grow larger or change in color and appearance. 
The beginning of cancer is usually painless, which 
makes it all the more imperative that we be on 
constant guard for warning signals which can be 
heeded in time. Since it begins as a small local 
growth, cancer can often be safely and easily re- 
moved in the early stages by competent surgical 
treatment, or in certain favorable cases by radium, 
X-ray or other methods. The grave danger lies 
in delay. This is readily appreciated by a con- 
sideration of the process of the diseases. Cancer 
is not a blood disease. The fact that after having 
been removed from one organ it may reappear in 
another, or its simultaneous occurrence in different 
parts of the body, would seem to indicate an in- 
fection of the blood stream. At first, however, 
cancer is a purely local disease involving a micro- 
scopic area of the body. This abnormal growth 
continues until it invades surrounding tissues. As 
the growth increases in size parts of it may break 
off and be transported by the body fluids to other 
organs, there forming new growths. Thus cure 
becomes increasingly difficult and delay in these 
cases extremely hazardous. However, cancer is 
not necessarily fatal. Like tuberculosis, it is a 
disease which is curable if promptly recognized 
and treated in good time. 

The public needs, therefore, to be educated to 
seek medical attention. The man or woman who 
scofis at what appears to be a negligible abnor- 
mality frequently trifles with serious consequences. 
Any source of chronic irritation may well become 
worthy of suspicion. Sores, cracks, ulcers, etc. 
which do not heal have already been mentioned. 
In women, any persistent lump in the breast or 
continued abnormal discharge or bleeding warrants 
immediate medical attention. Persistent indigestion 
in middle life with loss of weight and change of 
color may mean internal cancer. It has been ob- 
served in studies of a large number of cases re- 
ported by different physicians that, on the average, 
individuals afflicted with this disease wait almost 
twelve months before consulting a doctor. There 
is little excuse for such delay, particularly in view 
of the fact that cancer can be efficiently treated in 
its early stages. 

Once the danger becomes apparent despair 
is generally not slow to follow. In this as in 
all other branches of medicine the quack 
soon preys upon the victims’ fear. All cancer 
“cures” are swindles. They fall, generally, into 
two categories: (1) drugs for internal use in 
connection with certain antiseptic washes and (2) 
pastes or poultices containing strong or caustic 
chemicals. So far as present knowledge goes 
“there is no medicine that will cure cancer and 
while drugs offered for this purpose may be harm- 
less, they are valueless and may cause the loss of 
vitally important time while the cancer develops 
beyond the operative stage.” ; 

Our ignorance as to the cause of the disease is 
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reflected in the diverse suggestions which are being 
made in the press, in some cases even by distin- 
guished scientists. Tea drinking, the cooking of 
food, the inhalation of tar dust arising from roads, 
microbes in drinking water which has been stored 
in reservoirs have been incriminated in turn. In 
order to discover the cause of cancer and to study 
its development in the human body it is essential 
that the disease be produced experimentally in 
animals. The advantages thus derived ine con- 
trolling the various factors involved as well as the 
gain in human life have been established in the con- 
quest of almost every bacterial disease from rabies 
to yellow fever. Therefore it is all the more surpris- 
ing that so few systematic attempts to produce can- 
cer in animals have been published. This may be 
partially accounted for by the fact that many exper- 
iments resulting in failure have not been reported. 

In the past, cancer research had been concerned 
chiefly with transplanted tumors in mice, rats and 
fowls. These, while interesting, are not the same 
as spontaneous tumors due to some malignant 
transformation in the animal's own cells. Cancer, 
however, has been produced experimentally in 
animals by Fischer, who obtained a response to 
fat-soluble dyes, notably scarlet red, but the cancer 
stopped when the effect of the dye was exhausted. 
More recently two Japanese investigators pro- 
duced cancer in the ears of rabbits by simply paint- 
ing coal tar on the inner surface every two or 
three days for from fifty to four hundred days. 
These growths persisted and had all the character. 
istics of true skin cancers arising in the human 
skin as a result of protracted stimulation, whether 
from light, mechanical or chemical irritation. 
This work has been further corroborated. 

Announcement has been made by Director F. C. 
Wood, that a means for producing cancer in large 
number of white rats has been discovered at the 
Crocker Cancer Research Laboratory of Columbia 
University. Fifty percent of white rats subjected 
to a process of chronic irritation have developed 
cancer while the remaining fifty percent remained 
unaffected. Rats which were not subjected to this 
chronic irritation did not develop cancer. The 
same phenomenon has been noted in human be- 
ings. Women of the Philippines chew betel nut 
and keep the quid in the cheek all night. Cancer 
is being reported in many cases, the growth being 
in the cheek where the betel nut quid had been 
kept. On the other hand many of these women 
do not develop cancer. 

Extreme caution is required in interpreting re- 
sults of the experimental production of cancer by 
artificial means. It must be shown for example, 
that the growth continues after the irritant has 
ceased. Furthermore, as some critical investi- 
gators have pointed out, growths have been report- 
ed by various observers to be produced as readily 
in young as in old animals and apparently do not 
possess the power of continuous growth on trans- 
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plantation into animals of the same species, thus 
increasing the doubt regarding their malignant 
properties. All these facts point to the conclusion 
deduced from clinical observation, that age, organ 
specificity and congenital defects play an important 
and in many cases a decisive réle in the determina- 
tion of the origin of cancer, and that irritation 
alone is an insuflicient factor. 

Despite the recent controversy which has been 
reported to have stirred medical circles, it is gen- 
erally accepted that radium or X-ray treatment in 
proper doses cures skin cancers and checks internal 
cancers. The efficiency of either of these rays de- 
pends upon their intensity. Discoveries made by 
Dr. W. Duane of Harvard University have made 
it possible to secure X-rays of more penetrating 
quality than ever before obtained in this country, 
by increasing the voltage of current used in the 
X-ray tube. .Dr. Wood has recently demonstrated 
at Columbia University the most powerful X-ray 
machine ever built, which will carry over 200,000 
volts. This is twice as high as the previous limit 
attained. It is especially desirable that machines 
of this type be developed as their immense power 
makes it possible to shorten the time of exposure 
necessary in treating internal cancers. The dangers 
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of X-ray burns or any untoward effects are thus 
greatly reduced. Furthermore with such an ap- 
paratus it will become possible to standardize 
X-ray treatment. This will be of great sery- 
ice to physicians all over the world as at the 
present time there is no fixed standard and the 
amount of ray necessary to kill cancer is largely 
a matter of guésswork. Obviously the advantage 
of X-rays over radium is that the latter is scarce 
and expensive, costing at present over $100,000 
per gram, thus permitting its use in only very 
minute quantities. 

The problem of proper dosage of both radium 
and X-rays is a difficult one which requires further 
investigation, and this powerful machine will be 
used to determine the dosage necessary to kill 
animal cancers. There is no reason to believe that 
there is any material difference between the re- 
sistance of animal and human tissue to the X-ray; 
consequently as soon as the machine has been test- 
ed on animals, further progress in cancer research 
on man will be forthcoming. Successful propa- 
ganda may do much to reduce mortality but the 
hope of conquering this disease rests ultimately in 
the research laboratory. 

NICHOLAS AND LILLIAN SEGAL KoPELorr. 


Land Reform in Mexico 


N Mexico, as the logical outcome of a trium- 
phant popular revolution, is being carried out 


one of the biggest economic reforms of our’ 


time. In the early days the influence of Las Casas 
and other champions of native rights caused the 
Royal Council at Madrid, in drawing up the Laws 
of the Indies, to safeguard the interests of the 
subjugated. They sought to assure to the Indians 
the means of obtaining subsistence by reserving to 
each village with a church nearly a square league 
of land which should be the patrimony of the com- 
munity and which might not be divided or sold. 
The grant of this common, or ejido as it was called, 
was confirmed in parchments dating back, some of 
them, to the sixteenth century. 

Despite the encroachments of the great land- 
owners, many of the Indian communities retained 
their lands and worked them with success until, in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, a blow 
was struck at their very existence. The famous 
Reform Laws of Juarez, aimed at the vast hold- 
ings of the Church, forbade the community owner- 
ship of arable land and thus forced the breakup of 
the ejidos. Formerly it had not been lawful to sell 
the ejido or any part of it without the explicit 
consent of every member of the community. Now 
the community was obliged to divide its agricultural 
common among its members. Soon most of such 


parcels were gobbled up by local Ahabs, in many 
cases through trickery practised against the In- 
dians. 

Under Diaz an attempt was made to establish 
land titles on a modern documentary basis. The 
“law of surveys” fixed a term within which every 
landowner must prove title and obtain a deed. As 
was, no doubt, anticipated, great numbers of In- 
dians whose lands had been handed down from 
time immemorial but who had never heard of the 
new requirement, were ousted and became wan- 
derers when, at the expiry of the appointed term 
they were unable to show deeds for their properties. 
By this device individual, communal, and tribal 
lands, which for centuries had nourished their 
laborious owners, were incorporated into the public 
domain, from which they soon passed into the 
hands of the favorites of the Diaz regime. 

Realizing that there would be no peace until land 
monopoly had been corrected, the leaders of the 
revolution determined to make the Indian villagers 
independent of the hacendado by providing them 
with land on which they might grow their food. 
Early in 1915 the Carranza government put out 
an “agrarian law” which called for a National 
Agrarian Commission, with a local agrarian com- 
mission in every state, which should pass on peti- 
tions for ejidos. If such were approved, the village 
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should receive land either as “restitution”’ or “dona- 
tion.” Wanting a claim for “restitution,” the 
village might be “‘donated”’ land sufficient to pro- 
yide each head of a family or male over eighteen 
years of age with twelve and one-half acres of ir- 
rigated land, or fifteen acres of plow land not 
irrigated, or inferior land in proportion. For 
villages near the city or the railway the allotment 
was one-third or two-fifths less. The new ejido was 
to be carved from the surrounding properties ex- 
ceeding a certain maximum, which ran from 375 
acres to 1250 acres according to the quality of the 
land. 

Land reform was not pushed energetically under 
Carranza and this was one cause of his downfall. 
Since the Obregon government came in in May 
1920, much energy has been shown in putting 
through this program, so that the agrarian com- 
missions are now about halfway down their row. 
Three thousand, or nearly one half, of the villages 
of Mexico have petitioned for land. Of these 
petitions about one hundred have been denied, 
twenty-four hundred are pending, while five hun- 
dred and twenty have actually received land. Of 
this, 600,000 acres have been “restituted,’”’ while 
1,500,000 acres have been “donated,” out of the 
larger adjacent properties, Altogether about a 
thousand haciendas have been nicked. When, in 
about two years, the work is completed, it will take 
rank as one of the giant agrarian adjustments of 
history. In scope the land redistributions in ancient 
Greece, the work of the Land Commission of 
Tiberius Gracchus, or that of the Irish Land Com- 
mission are hardly to be compared with it. For 
parallel one must look to the achievements of the 
Russian Commission which, in 1861, provided with 
land the 24,000,000 emancipated serfs. 

In the meantime, of course, there has been doubt 
and hesitation on the part of the landowners. 
Bankers will not loan them money. For no one 
knows how they will come out. Since the restora- 
tion of order agriculture has not picked up as it 
should. In some degree the spirit of enterprise has 
been impaired; but the peak of uncertainty is passed 
and this partial paralysis should disappear as the 
labor of the agrarian commissions nears its con- 
clusion. Land reform will then stand or fall accord- 
ing to its practical outcome. Will the villagers 
utilize the “donated” land as well as the hacendados 
did? If so, there will be an immense gain in happi- 
ness, independence, and manhood. The half-slav- 
ery of the rural masses will disappear and the great 
landowners will have to prosper by other means 
than labor skinning. 

I am bound to say that the wisest persons I met 
(excluding, of course, the landowners themselves ) 
regard the re-creation of communal property in 
land on this large scale as a backward step. Com- 
mons for pasture are, indeed, desirable; but not 
commons for cultivation. Community land is not 
improved as private land is. Villages will not build 
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needed storage reservoirs. Moreover, thoughtful 
Mexicans doubt if the new ejidos will be well tilled 
or even fairly administered. 

Are we witnessing in Mexico a vast contiscation ? 
The Constitution requires indemnification, on a 
basis of assessed value plus ten percent, for all land 
“donated” to the villages. But compensation takes 
the form of government bonds. Now, since 
Mexico has a national debt of $363,000,000 which, 
with unpaid interest, amounts to over half a billion, 
of which two-thirds is owing to foreigners, these 
land bonds have no present negotiable value. The 
hacendados, therefore, stoutly refuse to accept 
them and insist that they are being robbed under 
the forms of law. Foreign governments seem to 
agree with them, for one hundred and twenty-nine 
protests have been presented through diplomatic 
channels on behalf of foreigners owning or leasing 
haciendas aflected. 

A group of broad-minded American men of 
affairs, whose opinion on the land reform was 
sought, agreed that the adjustment was necessary 
but that it has been carried out in, such a way as 
to leave much soreness. In some cases vengeful- 
ness has entered into the taking of lands. More- 
over, it is charged that land reform is being used 
as a cloak for blackmail. From several sources I 
heard that the local commission makes gestures of 
bestowing ejidos upon villages which have not ap- 
plied for them, the motive being to alarm and 
“shake down’’ the owners of the contiguous hacien- 
das. It is avouched that the resulting sums are 
turned into the treasury of the Agrarian party. 
The charge crops up in so many places and is 
made by men of such high character that it 
may not be dismissed as merely a malicious 
fabrication. 


Il. 


Let it not be supposed, however, that the land 
appetite of proletarian Mexico is to be cloyed by 
the creation of ejidos, which at most, will not bite 
off more than ten or fifteen percent of the area in 
latifundia. As authorized by the Constitution of 
1917 and on lines which it lays down, several of 
the states have passed agrarian laws of their own. 
Of these the pace setter is San Luis Potosi, which 
aspires to lead Mexico in constructive reform 
legislation as Wisconsin leads the United States. 
Here the hacendados are given a year to “frac- 
tion’’ their estate and if they neglect to do so the 
state may go about it. In the western semi-arid 
section of San Luis Potosi the owner may reserve 
for himself any block of 10,000 acres in his 
hacienda; in the middle section 7,500 acres; in the 
well-watered eastern section 5,000 acres. The rest 
may be taken, divided into single-family farms and 
sold on installments to persons who are equipped 
to work a farm. It is interesting to note that this 
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state is prodding owners to break up their 
latifundia by lowering the assessment for taxation 
on small holdihgs, while increasing that of the 
large holdings 10 percent and of the largest 20 
percent. Moreover, next year those who own 
land in excess of the above mentioned maximum 
will pay a progressive surtax. 

The states of Michoacan, Durango, and Zaca- 
tecas have passed laws modeled more or less on 
that of San Lius Potosi. Last spring the state of 
Chihuahua passed a law which fixes the maximum 
holding at 2,500 to 10,000 acres (depending on 
the water supply) plus 100,000 acres of grazing 
land. 

Governor Truchuelo of Queretero is a strong 
man. For example, he cleaned up the ejidos mat- 
ter in short order. He convened the fifty big land 
owners in his small state, convinced them that land 
reform is inevitable and got them to agree to fit 
out the twenty-five petitioning villages with ejidos 
and to take the bonds offered them. Now he pro- 
poses that his state break up the big haciendas by 
taking land holders progressively according to the 
amount of their holdings and to fix a term of 
years, say seven, at the expiration of which no one 
in the state shall own land in excess of 3,750 acres. 

The state of Vera Cruz has been notorious tor 
its drastic land policy. I have it on good author- 
ity that, as a result, not over ten percent of the 
land in cultivation there two years ago is bearing 
anything today. 

In Mexico’s struggle to end feudalism the 
hacendados cut no very gallant figure. Are they 
thankful that they were not chased off their estates 
for good and all, with never a stiver of compensa- 
tion, as were the 110,000 noble land owners of 
Russia? Not in the least. Their slogan is “Back 
to Diaz.”’ They are surprised at being called on 
to give up something for the common good and 
seem not to realize that there has been a great 
revolution in which their side lost. 

One would suppose that the “associations of 
hacendados” would bring forth some constructive 
scheme to compete with the program of the re- 
formers, would offer ideas as to how Mexico may 
extricate herself from the evil, inherited situation. 
But no. They will not cooperate, nor confess the 
reasonableness of sacrificing some of their lands in 
order to be secure in the enjoyment of the rest. 
Many have to let large fertile tracts lie untilled, 
yet are so fond of the social power that goes with 
vast estates that they split the welkin with 
their cries if they are required to yield or sell their 
idle acres. 

Sometimes the land reformers are successfully 
withstood. The Church is adamant against them 
and in some cases the local priest by denouncing 
the villagers petitioning for an ejido as “robbers” 
and menacing them with denial of absolution has 
bluffed them into withdrawing their petition. A 
year ago an agent of the National Agrarian Com- 
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mission arrived in a northern state in which the 
land problem is not acute. Presently he made 
plans to visit certain haciendas with a view to 
cutting off parts of them for the villages. In great 
trepidation the hacendados concerned consulted 
with the Governor, but he only asked, “Have 
you no trees on your places?’ They took the hint 
and learning that lynching was in the air, the 
agent had an opportune telegram which recalled 
him to the capital, whence he has never re- 
turned. 

While all Americans in Mexico agree that land 
feudalism must go, with scarcely an exception they 
insist that the great estates can be got rid of with. 
out violating property rights or giving an opening 
for corrupt officials. They insist that the leaders 
of land reform are in the pre-scientihc stage, 
guided by the European radicalism of 1848-1890 
rather than by the knowledge of society which 
has been gradually built up in the last thirty 
years. 

They deny that among the agricultural laborers 
generally there prevails any such land hunger as 
undoubtedly did prevail in “Zapata land.” The 
ordinary peon does not crave land ownership. He 
shrinks from the efforts and responsibilities which 
ownership entails. Rare, indeed, is the peon who 
will ever make good as an independent farmer. 
However, if you catch them early and train them 
right the sons of peons may be fitted to become 
farm owners, The creation of a great body of 
yeomen like our American farmers will, theretore, 
be a slow process—not a matter of five years 
merely, but rather of fifty years. 

So they condemn the state agrarian laws which 
will force on to the market quantities of land vastly 
in excess of the needs of qualified purchasers and 
tillers. Such laws may- quickly destroy agricultural! 
credit and check the improvement of rural lands, 
but they cannot raise up an army of competent, 
independent cultivators. The process of fractioning 
the haciendas should proceed no faster than peons 
appear possessing the courage, knowledge and re- 
sources for tackling a farm with a prospect of suc- 
cess. One of the best qualifications for success is 
the possession of implements and of means tor 
making a small initial payment. By untaxing the 
cultivated lands and laying a progressive tax on 
the remainder of the land holdings, according to 
quality and size, the hacendados would be impelled 
by self-interest to offer their excess of land in smal! 
holdings at a low price. By a skillful adjustment 
of the tax rate land might be forced upon the 
market just as fast as there are peons ready to buy 


and till it. 
Epwarp ALsworTH Ross 


[This is the second of a series of articles discussing cur- 
rent social and economic conditions in Mexico, where the 
author recently spent several months. The third will ap- 
pear in an early issue—Tue Eprrors.] 
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Boiler Plate Appendicitis 


HE Northfork Times, the Bridgeville News, 
the Lakeside Gazette—it makes little differ- 
ence which. The “‘vacationist,” as he is termed in 
railroad and resort “literature,” has just glanced 
through its pages while he awaits a bus that will 
take him out to camp. As he sits in a tilted arm- 
chair of the Hotel Clearwater, looking between 
the sights of his well-shined hiking boots out upon 
Front Street, he meditates. Meditation, as distin- 
guished from the “consideration” of a business 
ofice, is the privilege of the man on a vaca- 
tion. 
What, he asks, has become of the old “‘personal’”’ 
of the small daily and the weekly newspaper? You 
remember the sort: 


Abner Howard is shingling the roof of his new 
chicken house. Good work, Ab! Winter will soon be 


here. 


Johnnie King was a Sunday visitor in Lamont. 
Aren’t they pretty enough for you here, Johnnie? 


Mesdames Goff and Andrews were shopping in 
Franklin between trains Tuesday with Ye Ed’s better 
half. 


The vacationist had opened his paper with mel- 
low anticipation. Out of the past there floated to 
him dim, flavored memories of the personal col- 
umn: quaint nicknames, basket socials, sparking, 
lawn parties. He reads through his paper again 
to be sure that he hasn’t missed them. 

Page 1 has the same eight-column, 140-point 
Gothic “‘streamer”’ that he left behind him in Chi- 
cago. There are the same solemn accounts of the 
telegraph and cable news of the day, the same 
headlines in the same strange, short words. The 
few local items are in the terse, weary style of the 
telegraph news. Ab Howard has become A. H. 
Howard, 612 West Green Street; Johnnie King 
is now John W. King. Page 2 has a layout of 
pictures and a feature story about the lady mur- 
derer who is being celebrated in Chicago. The 
rest of the paper, throughout, is a replica of 
metropolitan inside-page features: the letter-and- 
answer advice of the facetious physician; the up- 
lift poetry; the daily short story; the beauty hints; 
the weekly sermon; the cartoon strip with its 
brickbat dénouement. 

It would be the same with the Times or the 
Gazette in neighboring towns. A large part of 
the material in the small daily and large weekly 
newspaper of America today is syndicated, or, as 
it is termed in composing rooms, “boiler plate” 
stuff—material prepared by metropolitan news- 
paper men and sold by syndicates to small papers. 
The country daily with 2,500 circulation is able for 
a comparatively few dollars a week to set before 
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its readers the product of a renowned cartoonist 
who is paid $20,000 a year. 

¥The growth of the syndicates within the last 
few years has been enormous. The larger ones 
have salesmen on the road who offer forty or 
fifty features on every imaginable subject. Some 
of the city newspapers syndicate their own features 
so that they appear the same day in many other 
and smaller newspapers. The syndicate, evident- 
ly, fills a need in every department of the small 
newspaper. ‘The editorial page, once the battle- 
field of charging opinions, is now filled with cheer- 
ful, watery blurbs prepared for a hundred papers 
by the syndicate. Even the familiar one- and two- 
line “fillers” at the bottom of the column are syn- 
dicated. 

One can glance through the entire eight 

pages of the Northfork Times without once de- 
tecting a glimpse of the editor’s personality un- 
less, possibly, because he chose as a filler ‘““Copper- 
toed shoes made $70,000 for their inventor, it is 
said,”’ when you know very well that he might have 
used “Siamese women stain their teeth black with 
betel nut.” The syndicate allows the editor some 
scope for opinion. 
v In short, a significantly large number of coun- 
try newspapers are today like the appendix: an 
organ without a purpose. Their readers are ail- 
ing with boiler plate appendicitis. This disease 
brings about many complications in the afflicted 
community. It helps further to sanctify the sacred 
generalities. It upholds mediocrity as the relief 
from reality. It aids in the standardization of 
thought and custom. It provides a better breed- 
ing place for propaganda of one sort or an- 
other. 

But the real, the direct, the inevitable result of 
boiler plate appendicitis is the pitiful, grotesque 
and unfounded sophistication of the towns—a 
mock sophistication like that of a girl-child in her 
big sister’s dress, flirting with a fat drummer on 
the depot platform. 

The stuff of the syndicates feeds this quasi- 
sophistication to the bursting point. Newspaper 
subscribers in the town of five thousand read feat- 
ures originally prepared for metropolitan readers. 
The plot of the daily short story is laid on Broad- 
way. The comic strip concerns State Street. Sky- 
scrapers form the background of the cartoon. The 
doctor’s advice warns against factory dust. If the 
small community is treated at all it is in the “by 
gum, by cracky” style of vaudeville. It would not 
be hard to believe, after reading these features, 
that there were only two sorts of communities in 
America: the “hick” crossroads town, and the 
metropolis, with the great open spaces of the cow- 
boy and the mounted police somewhere in between. 
Books, plays, magazines and motion pictures all 
help to support this delusion. 

The town of 5,000 chooses to be a metropolis; 
for basket socials and lawn parties do not go hand 
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in hand with advice to the lovelorn, the tribula- 
tions of a wife and the “tips” from the profes- 
sional golfer. Every phase of the town’s social 
life is affected to some extent by this pathetic near- 
sophistication. In business, too, the results are 
evident. The members of the energetic weekly 
luncheon clubs adopt a grandiose manner of re- 
ferring to their community as if it could—and had 
—burst all economic bonds. Yet for all this pose, 
there is little desire for the color, the struggle or 
the culture of the metropolis. That sort of thing 
seldom appears in the boiler plate. The “high 
brow” is always laid out with a sledge hammer in 
the last scene of the comic strip. 

Under all this pretence there is nevertheless a 
sheepish realization . . . well, an item in the old 
“personal” style would seem almost naked and in- 
decent. Perhaps, after all, the editor in main- 
taining the paper’s pompous, humorless, glassy- 
eyed stare out upon daily life knows his sub- 
scribers. ee 

But the vacationist, it is true, isn’t greatly con- 
cerned with social causes and effects. He is 
meditating. There have been small newspapers 
which reflected the town’s quaintness and color 
and humor; they, as well as the hurried city paper, 
could write the bland, leisurely story of a bit of 
caught life. There have been small newspapers 
which made their little towns known country-wide 
as symbols of homely humor and justice and neigh- 
borly content. The names of these papers were 
almost as familiar as those of the metropolitan 
papers. But... the vacationist smiles. He is a 
realist. And he remembers that the better known 
of these small newspapers were the ones which 
adapted their quaintness and humor to the level- 
ling, standardizing rgquirements of the syndicate 
and spread it broadcast to a hundred newspapers 
as boiler plate. 

Lynn Montross. 


Legend 


She rose between us like a silver mist; 
She moved like music, like a requiem, there, 
Called back to keep one last, unwilling tryst 
With two who had found her perilous and fair. 
We spoke of Beauty, and you thought of her 
Whose hands were moonlight and whose breast was 
cloud ; 
Each word you uttered made us lonelier— 
She wore your desolate sonnets like a shroud. 


Ah, well, there will be legends after we 
Have made words bleed and suffer for the sake 
Of one loved woman. In futurity 
No shadow of her image will awake 
Rebuke or adoration. Let her go. 
Beauty remains: and it is better so. 
Lestige NELSON JENNINGS. 


. April 11, 1923 
CORRESPONDENCE 


[The New Republic welcomes communications from its readers 
in regard to subjects of current interest, and especially concerning 
articles which have appeared in its columns. Those of 300 word; 
or less are necessarily more available for publication than longer 
letters.) 
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If America Joins the League 


IR: The Covenant of the League of Nations is a bad docy- 

ment. Five nations, in 1919, surpassed all others in militar, 
strength, but—I believe—in no other one quality. They assigne; 
themselves the privilege of permanent membership in the Counci! 
They clinched the matter by allowing no change in the Covenan; 
except with unanimous consent of that same Council. (Imagine 
how successful the American Union would be if New York. 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Virginia had secured a per- 
manent majority in the Senate.) 

Apparently there is only one motive which might induce the 
Council to consent to a change—the desire for America’s member- 
ship. This country would then, I suggest, do well to make its 
entrance conditional on three concessions: 


(1) that amendments should no longer require unanimous con- 
sent, 

(2) that named nations no longer have a privileged place, 

(3) that Germany and Russia be invited at once to membership 


And of these three the first is the most important: it is the only 
one which can open the way for the other two. 

Professor John Dewey is, however, right. The American 
people and the American government, when they think of the 
price they would exact for their entrance into the League, have 
no thought of changes which might decrease their own power. 
They are interested in shielding from discussion their own pet 
selfishnesses—tariff, immigration, insular imperialism, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. When public opinion is ready for such conditions 
as I suggest, I trust that even Professor Dewey would believe 
us ripe for useful membership. At present, when “going in” 
would mean giving up bargaining power in exchange for flattery 
and special favors, there is much sense in his “What's the 
use?” Epwarp S. ALLEN. 


Ames, Iowa. 


The Cases of the Arkansas Negroes 


IR: In view of the importance of the cases of the Arkansas 

Negroes, whose convictions were reversed by the United 
States Supreme Court, and of your two excellent editorials point- 
ing out the significance of the decision, may I be permitted to 
inform your readers that these cases were fought through al! the 
Arkansas Courts and through the Federal District Court unti 
they reached the Supreme Court, by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. The Association's presi- 
dent, Mr. Moorfield Storey of Boston, argued the cases before the 
Supreme Court, obtaining the decision which elicited your in- 
teresting and valuable comment. 

I should like to add to the comment on the significance of the 
cases a sentence from a letter of Mr. Louis Marshall, in which 
he speaks of the Supreme Court’s reversal of the position it took 
at the time when he argued the Leo Frank case. Mr. Marshal! 
says: “Due process of law now means, not merely a right to be 
heard before a court, but that it must be before a court that 's 
not paralyzed by mob domination.” 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People desires especially to have recorded its connection with 
this case, for it is the best possible example of successful effort 
to right inter-racial wrongs by peaceful, legal and educational 
means. 

James WELDON JOHNSON, 
Secretary, 
National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
New York City. 
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Bernhardt 


CAN easily say, I think, that of all the players I have 
I seen on the stage Duse is the greatest artist. More 
than any other, Duse brings to the art of acting the largest 
and most poignant idea, the profoundest sensitivity, the 
deepest and most exquisite response to experience. Of all 
the people in the theatre Duse has most in common with 
great poetry, great joy and sorrow and beauty, great 
living. But Duse’s acting was, as one saw very quickly, 
a mere fragment of her; to the making of her art she 
brought out of her head a lot of old boards, as she said 
once, comparing herself to Dolmetsch and his method 
of working old timbers into instruments for music. You 
got the sense in Duse that her art arose from her life 
and what she was, as the form of waves and their light and 
color. arise from the large realm of the sea. But whether 
Duse was the greatest actor in the world of acting—the 
greatest stage artist—is another matter. 

If Duse is the greatest artist 1 have ever seen on the 
stage, it seems to me equally clear that Bernhardt was 
the greatest actor. By that 1 mean that, endowed as she 
was with the necessary tremendous gift, however limited in 
its range, Sarah Bernhardt of all actors was able to give 
it what came nearest to complete expression. 

That Bernhardt was limited is obvious. She had a 
limited range of ideas, such ideas, for instance, as amorous 
seduction, pain and anger—the famous rage through tears 
—and the infinite throes of dying. She had certain type 
conceptions—limited in range if not in raw force—of the 
passionate, the ornate, the regal, the comic, the poetic. 
She had vast monotonies of temperament, however brilliant 
and strong. Her physical equipment—most of all the 
immortal voice—was extraordinary but limited in the pos- 
sibilities of style. With these limitations and ideas she 
dominated the great classical dramatists; and to these 
limitations she forced new dramatists—Sardou, Rostand 
and the rest—to cater and made or wrecked them as the 
case might be. 

But within these limits Bernhardt’s expression was com- 
plete. So far as her particular needs went she was pro- 
fessionally competent in the last sense of the word. No 
vagary of mood or temper or circumstances could prevent 
her getting down to business. The quality and depth of 
her performance—the mere matter of sincerity hardly 
concerned it more than sincerity concerns the sun or the 
wind—varied of course. Her performances sometimes had 
to depend wholly on their sheer external competency. 
They descended often into what in another actor would 
have amounted to idle tricks; they sank often to what she 
chose merely to throw into them to get the occasion 
through with and off her hands. But they carried never- 
theless to an amazing extent the thing that she meant 
them to convey. And this genius for the expression of 
herself carried not only into her hours of acting on the 
stage but into her relations with her public, her follow- 
ing carried to the press, the news of herself, to her 
advertisement, the grand rumor of her singularity and 
fire, to the manner in which she lived from day to day, 
her hunting tigers, standing on whales, going up in bal- 
loons, packing a coffin about with her, her love affairs, her 
extravagances, her photographs, her fury, her cars, her gifts, 
her debts, her sculpture and plays and: flowers, her super- 
human youth and finally her superhuman age. Bernhardt 
had, too, an undiluted egotism that very often swamped 
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the play, the other actors, everything except the audience’s 
response to herself. ‘To her, art was a passion of self, a 
splendor of an artist’s mood, though to her art was also 
the only important thing in the world. And it is true 
that in watching Sarah Bernhardt's acting, there was, as 
a number of her critics have said, something like the 
pleasure one gets from watching wild beasts in a 
cage. 

But in saying that, these critics come to the heart of 
the matter and pay one of the ultimate tributes to her 
talent. It is precisely in this sense that Bernhardt rose, 
through her most adequate acting art, into her great- 
ness. Her acting craft was such as might completely 
convey an enormous endowment of energy, magnetism, 
power. 

It is this power that gave to Bernhardt’s acting that 
fundamental, first, necessary element that all art must 
have. In art no serious and high intention, no moral bent, 
no purpose or idea, can take the place of this power, 
this energy, this abundance of vitality, at its first 
source. 

This fact, however, has about it a biological unescapa- 
bility that is to most human thinking none too comfortable. 
Serious realism, with its inclination to set down only the 
knowable, does not get very far with this endowment which 
has about it something of the quality of lightning and 
thunder and the inexplicable force of nature itself. Ibsen’s 
parochialism would have set down Bernhardt’s art as a 
magnificent perhaps but more or less arrant and useless 
egotism. Bernard Shaw’s whole tone when writing of 
Sarah Bernhardt betrays his incapacity—since he cannot 
moralize or rationalize or socialize it to his own ends— 
for judging her complete achievement. And the whole 
tone of our democracy when it goes in for thought and 
philosophic explanation, tries, often unconsciously, to dis- 
pose of such a superior phenonemon as Bernhardt’s talent 
by speaking of it as hard-working, devoted, persevering, 
rather than admit a born eminence in power, rather than 
confront the raw fact of an undemocratic summit in nat- 
ural gift. But the public nevertheless saw always that 
Bernhardt was a stupendous event in human enterprises. 
Sarah Bernhardt amazed, thrilled, defeated them; she 
dominated even if she bored them; she delighted, exalted 
and made them shiver with ice on their spines. She estab- 
lished apart from herself, between herself and the moment 
out of human living that she wrought to her stage pur- 
poses, a magnificent whole idea, a popular image vastly 
entertaining and unforgettable, whatever else it might be, 
good or bad. And she made herself as an actor indistin- 
guishable from herself as a woman. The public knew 
that Bernhardt might be limited in her range but they 
knew also very well that compared to many actors she 
might be limited somewhat as a star is more limited than 
a municipal lighting system, a tempest than Mr. Edison, 
and the express train between Chicago and New York 
than a Red Cross ambulance serving here and there. Bern- 
hardt had something mythical about her like a volcano. 
People found in her something they could recognize 
though they might not be able to moralize it. They could 
see in her a kind of sheer life principle which they could 
enjoy without being able to understand, something that 
the instinct of life in them drove them toward as a mag- 
nificent example of what they sensed to be the source 
of all our energy and admiration, I mean elemental 
power. 

StarK YOUNG. 
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The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers 


Documentary History of the Amalgamated Clothing 
W orkers of America, 1920-1922. New York: New York 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. $2.00. 


HE great union of workers on men’s clothing con- 

tinues with this volume its admirable practice of 
printing its records in uniform style for the convenience 
not only of its members but of students and the public. 
Few who have not had close contacts with trade-unions 
will recognize what a departure from tradition this policy 
marks. Some labor organizations, with their memories 
of the time when the mere existence of a union was re- 
garded as a conspiracy, and with their renewed experience 
of employers’ hostility, retain the posture of warfare so 
severely that they regard most of their affairs as strictly 
their own business, and resent any attempt to study their 
records. It has been remarked that many labor leaders 
suffer from an inferiority complex. The Amalgamated, on 
the contrary, has so thoroughly accepted the conception that 
a union is a public institution with a recognized function 
in industry that they court publicity, especially among the 
students and “intellectuals” whom the older unions some- 
times regard as merely hostile meddlers. The union has 
thus built up a tremendous moral credit, one of those in- 
tangible and incommensurable assets which are priceless to 
any institution. 

The report of the General Executive Board to the 1922 
convention, and the proceedings of that convention, which 
make up the 525 pages of this volume, deal with what 
may be called the critical period of this young organization’s 
history. There was no lack of crises in the experience of 
the men’s clothing workers from the date of the formation 
of the union in 1914 to the convention of 1920, but their 
astonishing success in the formative period, won as it was 
in many bitter conflicts, nevertheless rode on several favor- 
able undercurrents. ‘There was, in the first place, the en- 
thusiasm of a youthful and closely knit group which 
enjoyed the almost unanimous support of the political and 
other movements having access to the workers who formed 
the nucleus of the organization. There was the war, with 
its rising tide of prosperity, and its demand for uniforms. 
There was the necessity of governmental arbitration, which 
led to union recognition and made easier the establishment 
of good conditions. There was the post-war boom. Dur- 
ing 1920 many of these currents turned about or were 
dissipated. The rapid growth of the union had brought 
into its fold numerous national elements, and many undis- 
ciplined in unionism or other group action. Its adminis- 
trative machinery had become more extensive and unwieldy. 
Many of the members were outside the influence of the 
originally prominent socialist group, and political fissures 
had appeared within that group itself. A general depression 
appeared, which was particularly severe in the men’s cloth- 
ing industry. Governmental arbitration was removed, the 
“anti-red” hysteria was at its height, and the open-shop 
campaign accompanied it. Friends of the union were dis- 
cussing among themselves whether it could survive the 
coming storm, and were admitting that the expected con- 
flict would be a critical test of Amalgamated policies and 
personnel. 

The report of the General Executive Board tells in great 
detail the story of the lockout which began December 1920 
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in both New York and Boston, and later extended to Balti. 
more. The events of this struggle were widely discusse; 
at the time, and are here recounted with a spirit and a 
directness which make of them a narrative difficult to |ay 
aside. In the background of the picture lie the months o; 
previous slack employment, and the cold winter. Th. 
coming trouble was heralded by the disobedience of a de. 
cision of the Impartial Chairman by a single employer. 
Then came the formation of a war party in the Manuf. 
turers’ Association, their seizure of control, the repudiation 
of the Impartial Machinery and the inauguration of th. 
lockout to substitute the old anarchy for industrial cop. 
stitutionalism. The six long months of struggle were 
marked by determined efforts of the employers to break the 
morale of the strikers. The Association hired a skilled 
union-smashing attorney, and engaged Archibald Stevenson 
and other radical-baiters. They secured an extraordinary 
series of injunctions from the courts, accompanied by suits 
for dissolution of the union and for damages aggregating 
many millions of dollars. They inaugurated steps toward , 
senatorial investigation, which was killed when it appeared 
that the union would force the investigators to look into 
the whole industry and uncover its profits. The union was 
equally active in defence. It rallied to its support a notable 
list of authorities and publicists, who had been attracted 
by its progressive attitude. The internal organization of 
the strike machinery was in many respects a model. And 
in the end it won, reestablishing the impartial machinery, 
with the same chairman and the same conditions of work 
as formerly. The only loss, besides the losses inevitable in 
the disorganization of a great market by warfare, was a 
wage scale 15 percent below the peak. 

The members of the rank and file who staunchly held 
out so long on slender resources deserve the credit for the 
victory, and their superb morale gave the best possible evi- 
dence that the spirit of the Amalgamated had not been 
overrated. That spirit was fused of numerous elements, 
among which probably the greatest was, not a doctrinaire 
radicalism, but a conscious and expressed aspiration for a 
better social order. Other elements were a belief that 
their organization, with its industrial form and its indus- 
trial action, was soundly built and would stand the test, 
and a confidence in the intelligence and complete trust- 
worthiness of their leaders. The members identified the 
organization with themselves. Such imponderables, built 
up for years by a genuinely warm and progressive outlook, 
and by wise administration, it is difficult to overestimate. 

There were other reasons for the victory, however, which 
must not be overlooked. One was the failure of the New 
York employers to draw into the war the Chicago and 
Rochester manufacturers, and so to cut off the chief econ- 
omic support from the strikers. These markets were no 
doubt impressed by the probable cost of a struggle as com- 
pared with the profits of selling clothing with New York 
competition eliminated, but they were also conscious of 4 
sincere respect for the Amalgamated organization and off: 
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cials, and were moved by its constructive attitude towards 


production. Here again the union’s progressive leadership 
and the good will of the “intellectuals” was of tangible 
value. While New York regressed to warfare, these mat 
kets went on peaceably to solve their problems and to make 
notable advances in industrial technique. 

The convention was told not only of these matters, but 
of the firm establishment of the research department, 0 
the educational department, and of the newly opened Amal- 
gamated Trust and Savings Bank in Chicago. Supplied 
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with information as to the gains in wages and hours, as 
well as about the loss in membership since the 1920 peak, 
the convention laid plans for organizing campaigns to re- 
cover and extend the union’s numerical strength. Its legis- 
lative accomplishment was small, except to reaffirm its pur- 
pose to seek to place the burden of unemployment on the 
industry, to adopt a new constitution remodeled to suit the 
needs of the time, and to express confidence in its re- 
nominated officials. In the Amalgamated the executive 
bulks large, and it is recognized that the legislative bodies 
cannot do executive work. 

The climax of the convention was the endorsement of 
President Hillman’s proposal for the Russian-American In- 
dustrial Corporation. The main features of this plan to 
furnish working capital to Russian textile and clothing 
factories have been much discussed, but few outsiders recog- 
nize that it was a triumph of union statesmanship. Behind 
the scenes in the Amalgamated, as in all progressive unions, 
was the bitter political conflict between the “lefts” and the 
“rights,” which had chiefly to do with matters apart from 
union policy, but still threatened the unity of the organ- 
ization through an irrelevant struggle for its control. The 
skill with which this conflict was kept from the convention 
floor culminated’ in President Hillman’s passionate speech 
in behalf of his proposal, which as a far-sighted and prac- 
tical measure aroused the enthusiasm of the rank and file 
and was immune from attacks of the factionalists on either 
side. At least for the time-being, it resolved a barren con- 
flict of absolutes and personalities into a pragmatic unity 
of action. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers now stand in an 
organization which has been proved by trial of fire. It 
need fear nothing from external attack for a long time, and 
it can face its difficult task of further organization with 
larger resources and stronger confidence than ever before. 
It is an unusually progressive and well led union. Yet 
invidious distinctions between it and other parts of the 
labor movement cannot benefit any one. Its merits do not 
arise from any doctrinaire belief in socialism or other 
specific for society; on the other hand its chief weakness 
may be exaggerated by internal conflict among the doc- 
trinaires. Its merits are rather to be sought in a fine and 
hopeful spirit, in an alert leadership, in a resourceful con- 
centration upon practical problems, in a vision of larger 
policies. ‘Though still known officially to the American 
Federation of Labor as a “seceding” and “outlaw” union, 
it maintains cordial relations with large and important sec- 
tions of the Federation, and as time goes on the breach 
may be narrowed. The Amalgamated is one example, fre- 
quently finding counterparts in other sections of the move- 
ment, of the best hope labor can now offer American 
society. Georce SouLe. 


A Main Street Realist 


Picture Frames, by Thyra Samter Winslow. 
York: Knopf. $2.50. 


New 


| AM thinking seriously of starting a League of Those 
Who Would Prefer a Rising Generation with More 
Sense. Its members would sign an initiatory oath that they 
tegard Mr. Eliot’s The Waste Land as mostly howling 
nonsense and Mr. Joyce’s Ulysses as chiefly pathological 
reverie. They would further maintain that possessing a sense 
of humor should not debar one from a literary career; and 
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that, while it is true that the sexes are sexual, the fact is 
now well known and need no longer be announced as a 
triumphant discovery. “To save argument, only persons 
of a chronological age of thirty-five or less would be per- 
witted to join the L. T. W. W. P. R. G. M. S., for 
which, I am confident, it would not be hard to recruit 
a large and enthusiastic membership. 

Perhaps one’s fatigue with the professional adolescents 
gives an unfair advantage to an author like Thyra Samter 
Winslow, whose first book, a volume of short stories called 
Picture Frames, has lately appeared. Here is a new writer, 
and a realist, whose work might nevertheless be read aloud 
even to the oldest parent without bringing the hot blush, 
etc.; who is sufficiently self-confident not to bolster her 
work with vulgarity nor to run away from criticism and 
hide in the cactus garden of incoherence. 

The lower middle class, in small town or big city, is 
Mrs. Winslow’s field. Her people are unpleasant, dull, 
usually poverty stricken. They do not win success by that 
stereotyped formula which is the curse of the usual Amer- 
ican short story; nor do they fail by the equally stereotyped 
formula of the defeatist school. Life moves forward, in 
these tales, carrying the people with it. The recorder is 
not especially sympathetic with her characters; she under 
stands but does not care for them. It is, to vary the figure, 
like a rather dreary day in an entomologist’s laboratory; 
specimen after specimen ticketed, transfixed and put away 
alive and kicking. The dullness, however, does not lie in 
the mind of the author. Despite a certain monotony of 
style, due to the piling up of short, unadorned sentences, 
her attack is vivacious. ‘Though she knows us so well, 
she is not downhearted. If she does not sentimentalize 
New York on the bright side with O. Henry, neither does 
she insist with Sinclair Lewis on counting the garbage pails 
along Main Street. 

Every reviewer of this volume insists on retelling the 
plots of the stories in it—which is in itself something of a 
revelation of their character. The most striking is A Cycle 
of Manhattan, which tells the Rosenheimers’ climb from 
poor immigrants to substantial Americans. Their pat- 
ronymic becomes successively Rosenheim, Rosen, Rose, 
Ross; and from a garret on Macdougal Street they advance 
via the Bronx, Riverside Drive and Fifth Avenue, to the 
proud height of—the same garret on Macdougal Street, 
now the smartest of studios. In psychological insight, 
however, this condensed epic is inferior to “Mamie Car- 
penter,” the story of a girl from a small-town slum who 
sets her cap for Martin Embury, the rich man’s son, and 
to A Love Affair, which tells what happened to Laura 
Morgan in her unrequited passion for Howard Bates, a 
story as pitiless as de Maupassant and one which gets 
closer to the secret springs from which the river of per- 
sonality is fed than the Frenchman ever did. Another tale 
he would have been glad to claim is The End of Anna, the 
story of the suicide whose act is interpreted by each mem- 
ber of her circle in terms of his own secret desires; whereas 
in fact, Anna was merely bored. 

Mrs. Winslow’s narrative sense is even stronger than her 
sense of character; in fact, almost too strong. She evi- 
dently has to fight to keep her stories from becoming mere 
scenarios. With the natural increase in technical skill, no 
doubt she will conceal the mechanics of narration better 
and thereby heighten the already high illusion of actuality 
in her work. Distinctly, here is a new American realist 
to be reckoned with, of present significance and potential 
importance. Bruce BLIveNn. 
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Rumor and Race Riots 


The Negro in Chicago, by the Chicago Commission on 
Race Relations. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. $4.00. 


RUmor, according to the authors of this volume, is 
an “irritating untruth.” Rumor has been responsible, 
first and last, for a great deal of disorder in these United 
States. God only knows how many innocent victims we 
should have to charze to these “irritating untruths,” if the 
whole truth were known. The Chicago race riot started 
in arumor. The outbreak in Tulsa, on May 31, 1921, had 
a similar origin. In the Chicago riot thirty-eight people 
were killed and five hundred and thirty-seven injured. In 
the Tulsa disaster thirty people were killed, two hundred 
were injured, and more than a million and a half dollars’ 
worth of property was destroyed. 

A catastrophe of such proportions as these is not a 
mere breach of the peace. It has more the character of 
a great natural calamity; a sort of moral earthquake. 
There is something as inevitable about it as there is about 
any other part of the cosmic process. In a situation 
like this, in which we are, after all, so helpless, and 
where the possibility of fixing responsibility and se- 
curing justice is so slight, another sort of enquiry presents 
itself. Why in America, more than any other country, do 
we have race riots, mobs, lynchings, burnings and man- 
hunts generally? What is there in the nature of our so- 
ciety, made up as it is of so many different racial and cul- 
tural groups, that subjects it to these sudden outbursts of 
the elemental passions? The thing is all the more inex- 
plicable when we consider how tender hearted, humane 
and democratic we are! 

Well, this is, as a matter of fact, precisely the question 
that the study of the Chicago race riot, which for the last 
three years and more has absorbed the attention of the 
Chicago Race Commission and a large staff of assistants, 
seeks to answer. In this report we have what is probably 
the first complete authentic and unbiassed account of a 
race riot that has ever been written. But this volume is 
not merely a report; it goes further and seeks, not merely 
to state the facts, but to explain them. Here we have for 
the first time, I suspect, a study in mob psychology that 
traces to these sources the motives and the passions that 
find expression in these brutal orgies we call race riots. 
In this report, too, students of the mob will probably find 
the most important contribution to the psychology, and the 
sociology, of the mob that has yet been written. 

Race riots—that is in substance what the report has to 
say about the matter—have their origin in a state of mind; 
in public opinion. It is one of the merits of this study 
that it had recognized this fact. The most unique, inter- 
esting and generally informing portion of the 700 pages of 
the report is that concerned with what is referred to as 
“public opinion in race relations.” 

There is no attempt in these chapters to correct, change, 
or argue with public opinion. Public opinion is a fact, 
a fact to be analyzed, dissected, studied. (Quite as impor- 
tant for his study as public opinion, are the mechanisms 
by which public opinion is disseminated—for example the 
newspapers. 

A very interesting chapter in this investigation is con- 
cerned with what is called the primary, that is to say the 
inherited and traditional attitudes, of white people toward 
colored. Actually this is a study of what we may call 
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the “racial creed,” which with differences of emphasis and 
of justification, seems to be about the same for all normaj 
white Americans. Rumor, if unchecked, can do incalculabl, 
damage to race relations. Included under the term “rumor” 
are those unfounded tales, incorrectly deduced conclusions, 
partial statements of facts with significant content added by 
the narrator, all of which are given wide circulation ang 
easy credence by the public. Other forms of rumor are 
tales of unheard-of brutality and of plots and plans which 
are either fabrications or partial statements of fact and 
serve only to stimulate resentment, fear, and a desire for 
retaliation. Of the rumors predicting riots, one example 
will illustrate: During the riot a white man was caught 
in the act of crawling beneath a house in which Negroes 
lived, In his pocket was found a bottle of kerosene. He 
confessed that his mission was arson and justified his act 
by repeating to the police the current rumor that it was 
known that Negroes had set fire to the houses of whites 
“back of the Yards.” 

Starting with these premises it is not difficult for a white 
man to believe almost anything about a Negro, particularly 
if he is frightened or angry. It is when he is frightened 
or angry that rumor is so vastly devastating. Rumors, 
during the four days of the Chicago riot from September 
27th to October 1st, “provoked many clashes” we are told, 


Reports of the numbers of white and Negro dead 
tended to produce a feeling that the score must be kept 
even. Newspaper reports, for example, showed 6 per- 
cent more whites injured than Negroes. As a matter of 
fact there were 28 percent more Negroes injured than 
whites. The Chicago Tribune on July 29th reported 
twenty persons killed, of whom thirteen were white and 
seven colored. The true figures were exactly the op- 


posite. 


The study of public opinion, so far as it concerns the 
races, is mainly a study of rumor. What are those “pri- 
mary opinions” to which we hold so devoutly, even when 
we are primarily interested, or believe we are, in the 
Negro’s welfare? What are they but the crystallizations 
of anecdotes, unauthenticated statements of fact and partial 
truths, all of them the naive interpretation of an ethno- 
centric imagination, 


Mythical stories and anecdotes about Negroes, a 
cepted by whites, are usually popular. Many of them 
have had a reasonable origin, but as a matter of fact 
have long outgrown it. So long as they are uncorrected 
they hold and exercise a marked degree of control ove! 
personal conduct. 


Myth is distinguished in the report from rumor. “A 
myth,” as here defined, “is usually an expression of a wist 
or a fear.” This is to describe the myth in the same terms 
that Freud describes and explains dreams. A myth, i? 
this sense, is a racial dream, expressing an unfulfilled feat 
or wish. Fear and wishes are the content of the myth, i 
form is rumor crystallized and become traditional. 

One learns from this study, finally, what race riots att. 
They are not feuds, nor any other form of warfare, n0 
matter how irregular, in which old grudges are revenge 
and certain personal and sentimental issues are settled. No, 
they are merely a kind of carnival in which lusty youn 
bucks, “Ragen’s Colts” for example, and young boys, «t 
loose and kill innocent and helpless people or wantonly 
destroy property, while a curious public, fearful but 
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‘ NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS | 


5, Eden Phillpotts’ new romance of Dartmoor CHILDREN OF MEN 


Amid the pastoral picturesqueness of the English moor and farm, Mr. Phillpotts has staged this intense drama of 





nd love, jealousy and fanaticism, cleverly delineating with masterful touch and precisicn his “Children of Men’’—so alive, 

re so radical, and so appealing that each stands alone and unique in itself. $2.50 

ich 

nd Dorothy Scarborough’s stirring novel of the South IN THE LAND OF COTTON | 
for In this romance of Rena Llewellyn, Miss Scarborough has chosen the setting of a southern cotton plantation and 
le has described the leisured case of open-hearted hospitality as well as the ever-lurking fear of the boll weevil and the 

ht dramatic struggle against destruction of the crops. Probable Price $2.00 

Oes a fg ; P : . . 

He John Ayscough’s story of life in an isolated village in New England DOBACHI 
act A romance of Dobachi, the pretty heroine and the bad boy of the yillage who is influenced by the kindly mis- 
-_ sionary priest. Probable Price $2.00 
ites 


Oliver Herford’s collection of amusing verse POEMS FROM LIFE 


| 
i 
lite All the poems you have particularly enjoyed and chuckled over in the past numbers of “Life” you will find com- 
rly piled here. The names included in the list of authors are familiar, such as Arthur Guiterman, Christopher Morley, 
ned Carolyn Wells and Dorothy Parker. Probable Price $2.50 
ITs, ° ° 
= Charles Hanson Towne’s salien! and witty comments 


ld THE RISE AND FALL OF PROHIBITION | 


Whatever you may think about prohibition you will be interested in reading Mr. Towne’s arguments and construc- | 


ead tive criticism of the Volstead Act and the connivances of its observance, but most of all you will enjoy the good fun 
cept poked at our present arid condition. $2.00 


of M. V. O’Shea’s interesting discussion TOBACCO AND MENTAL EFFICIENCY 


ted A scientific and unbiased study of the tobacco question tracing its history and including opinions of well-known 
and and representative business men regarding the effect of the use of tobacco on mental efficiency as well as carefully 

presented reports of laboratory investigations. All this data, however, is given in a simple and logical form for the 
Op general reader. $2.50 


Baron Sergius A. Korff’s new commentary 


the 
web AUTOCRACY AND REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 
hen An enlightening account of the causes and the course of the revolution beginning with a brilliant outline of the 
the Old Regime and its inward social decay and including an account of the Russo-Japanese War, the land problem, the 
ball future of communism and other topics of current interest. Probable Price $1.50 
10 


. S. C. Kohs’ valuable new work INTELLIGENCE MEASUREMENT 


A psychological and statistical study based upon the Block-Design Test which examines some current definitions 





of intelligence and discusses the value and significance of completion and combination tests. Probable Price $3.00 
ac: 

hem Sir Ray Lankester’s short scientific sketches GREAT AND SMALL THINGS 

-— From a biologist’s notebook come these sketches of gorillas, giants, spiders, cats, and “the last alchemist” and his 

cted tragic exposure. The facts are true, the tone is light, and the presentation interesting. Probable Price $2.50 

over 
J. Horace McFarland’s sew book for rose lovers THE ROSE IN AMERICA 

“A _ The author, an enthusiastic and expert amateur gardener, makes a careful survey of the rapidly increasing 
alk importance of the rose in this country and deals with methods that make for success with roses in different locations. 
1s! $3.00 

erms 

, in THE . . 

i HISTORY OF UTOPIAN THOUGHT by Joyce O. Hertzler, Ph.D. (Wisconsin) 

1, Its The perfect social states foreshadowed by the prophets Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the divinely insti- 
tuted societies of the apocalyptists, “the Kingdom of God” of Jesus, the “City of God” of Augustine, and Savonarola’s 
theocracy are examined with respect to (a) actual conditions at the time, (b) the contrasts in nature of the perfect 

are. states proposed as substitutes, (c) the ways and means of effecting the transition and (d) the significance which these 

10 various conceptions may have for us to-day. | 

nged These results are then compared with the theories of reconstruction of the secular Utopians, Plato, More, Bacon, 

No, Campanella, Harrington, Morelly, Babeuf, Saint-Simon, Fourier, Cabet, Blanc, Owen, Bellamy, Hertzka, W elle, me. | 

$3. 

oung 

: Y For sale at all bookstores or from 

tonly 
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fascinated, turns out, as one stated it, “to see how it is 
done.” 

The crowds that turned out to see how it was done 
might include a reporter and a photographer. Some of the 
pictures in this report showing the mob in action were 
taken so close to the event that it is perfectly possible to 
identify the participants. 

This, as Mr. LeBon has said, is an age of crowds; an 
age in which the older order is in process of dissolution 
and the new order is not yet enthroned. In such an age 
and in such a time all the old bonds are loosened and the 
energies and passions they once held in check are released. 
These wild and savage outbursts of violence are, perhaps, 
but the playful antics of an emancipated youth seeking 
in this rude way an expression of its uncontrolled and law- 
less energies. 

The Youth Movement in Germany, the Fascisti in 
France and the Ku Klux in America are, possibly, but the 
organized expression of this same restlessness and lawless- 
ness which leads our young hoodlums into murder and 
arson, and the young intelligentzia of Germany, in its 
rebellion against convention and restraint, into a new and 
pagan idealism. 

The difference is that the Youth Movement in Germany 
seems to be the birth pangs of a newer and better order 
and the race riots in America are the death throes of an 
order that is old and worn out. 

One puts down the report with the conviction that man 
hunting is not, as has sometimes been assumed, a habit 
that we have inherited from the days when all America 
was a frontier; it is rather a part of the process by which 
America is now purging itself of its memories; memories 
which have lingered in the background of our national 
consciousness; memories which still control our thought 
and action, long after the world, to which belonged and 
of which they were a part, has disappeared. 

What comes up in these irruptions we call race riots is 
old stuff, outworn ideas, ideas that belong to another age 
now dead and gone. 

On the anniversary of the Coatesville, Pa., outbreak at 
which a Negro was slowly burned to death, John Jay 
Chapman went to Coatesville and held a prayer meeting. 
He said that he felt that the whole country would be better 
if one man did something in penance! ‘There were only 
two persons at the prayer meeting beside himself, “and an 
anti-slavery negress lady” from Boston. But at this prayer 
meeting Mr. Chapman said some memorable things. He 
said: : 

“The subject we are dealing with is not local. The act, 
to be sure, took place at Coatesville and every one looked 
to Coatesville to follow it up. Some months ago I asked 
a friend who lives not far from here something about this 
case, and about the expected prosecutions, and he replied 
that ‘it wasn’t in his county,’ and that made me wonder 
whose county it was in. And it seemed to be in my county. 
I live on the Hudson River; but I knew that this great 
wickedness that happened in Coatesville is not the wicked- 
ness of Coatesville nor of today. It is the wickedness of 
all America and of three hundred years—the wickedness of 
the slave trade. All of us are tinctured by it. No one place, 
no special persons are to blame. A nation cannot practise a 
course of inhuman crime for three hundred years and then 
suddenly throw off the effects of it.” Less than fifty years 
ago domestic slavery was abolished among us; and in one 
way and another the marks of that vice are in our faces. 
There is no country in Europe where the Coatesville 
tragedy or anything remotely like it could have been en- 
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acted; probably in no country in the world, only ;, 
America. This, I think, is the moral, if there is a mora) 
of the report. It could only happen in America becayy 
public opinion is what it is. The people who are respop. 
sible for these outbreaks are the people who make pub), 
opinion. Let him who is without guilt among us throy 
the first stone. Rosert E. Park, 


Pre-Raphaelite and Other Poets, by Lafcadio Hearn, 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. $2.50. 
5 EARN is, I believe, among the greatest of critics.” 
writes his conscientious editor, Professor John 
Erskine, in the preface to these lectures on Rossetti 
Swinburne, Morris, Browning and others, delivered + 
Japanese students. Among the finest of teachers, rather. 
For Hearn’s task was simply that of any instructor ip 
literature, in America. It was to elucidate literature tp 
students to whom it is—through lack of equipments fo; 
reading it—necessarily a foreign language. By virtye 
of a subtle sensitiveness to content, a patient recondit 
mind and a clear diction, Hearn, with a shy respect for 
Victorian prejudices elucidated content admirably, and 
that is perhaps as far as class-room exegesis can proceed 
with its audience. But in no instance did he display : 
detailed sensitiveness to form, nor power of structural 
analysis, nor closeness of judgment, nor skill at aesthetic 
and cultural orientation, nor a structural gift for his own 
criticism. ‘That is, he performed only the teacher’s func. 
tion of explaining content, and not that of adding a dis- 
tinct term to a work of art, which is the critic’s duty. 


G. B. M. 








Contributors 


VERNON KELLOGG, until 1920 professor of entomology and | 
lecturer in bionomics at Leland Stanford University, 
is now permanent secretary of the National Research | 
Council, Washington, D. C. 

Ernest MINoR PATTERSON has recently spent several 
months studying the fiscal affairs of various European 
governments, having been granted special privileges 
for his investigations by the governments in ques- | 
tion. He is a professor of economics in the Wharton — 
School of Finance and Commerce of the University | 
of Pennsylvania. 

Husert C. Herrinc is minister of the United Church, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Epwarp AtswortH Ross is a professor of sociology at the | 
University of Wisconsin and the author of Social 
Control, The Old Worid in the New, South of Pan- | 
ama, ete. 

Lriuian Secat Kopevorr is in charge of the research de- | 
partment of biological chemistry at the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute, Ward’s Island, New York | 
City. 

Nicuo.as Kopexorr is in charge of the research depart- | 
ment of bacteriology of the same institution. 

Lynn Montross is a journalist whose special knowledge | 

of the small daily newspaper is based upon his ex- | 

perience in putting out some fifty-five special editions | 
of smaH Middle West dailies last year in connection | 
with publicity work for a large agricultural organ- | 
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ization. His first book, Town and Gown, a volume 
of short stories written in collaboration with Lois 
Seyster Montross, was recently issued by the George 
H. Doran Company. 

Grorce Soute is director of the Labor Bureau, New | 
York City, and the author of The New Unionism 0 | 
the Clothing Industry (with J. M. Budish), The Io- | 
tellectual and the Labor Movement, etc. 

Rosert E. Park is a social psychologist who has devoted 
a number of years to educational work among 
Negroes in the South. He has been a lecturer 1 
sociology at the University of Chicago since 1914 
His most recently published books are Old World 
Traits Transplanted (with Herbert A. Miller), 20° 

The Immigrant Press and Its Control. 
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A New Edition at a New Price 








The Negro in Chicago 


By The Chicago Commission 
On Race Relations 


You may now purchase this startling 
survey of the Negro problem of America, 
in a new edition, with all its original 
illustrations, and its 672-page story of the 
investigations that grew out of Chicago's 
race riots of 1919, at $4.00 per copy. 


In this edition (the third) you will find 
all the fifty-nine recommendations for the 
proper handling of race matters that since 
the publication of the volume last October 
have made The Negro in Chicago the 
most talked-of and widely quoted book on 
the subject. 


Third Edition, $4.00, postpaid $4.15 





The University of Chicago Press 

















IRELAND 


Hemera 


LT TIT 


The Manrhester Guardian is publishing THREE Special 

Supplements which ed the result of an exhaustive survey = 
into the prospects of the new Ireland, commercially and in- = 
dustrially. The political aspects are also discussed. = 


The first number (92 pages), already published, includes 
contributions from Tim Healy, K.C.; W. T. Cosgrave, T.D., 
President of Dail Eireann; Kevin O'Higgins, T.D.; Stephen 
Gwynn and other leading Irish figures of today. 


IVQUUADASONSMGACVUTHRLUULSUAH4, 


The survey attempts to give a statement, dissociated from 
partisanship of any kind, of the present condition of Ireland 


= 
from an economic and industrial standpoint, no less than 
politically. Order the numbers today from:— 


Cee UU LUMLLUMLLLE re CM eee) Wer Pee Tg 










GUARDIAN NEWSPAPERS, Inc., 


222 West 42nd Street New York 


Price: 25 cents each (incl. postage) or 65 cents per set. 
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Dr. Morris R. Cohen and Dr. Smith Ely 
Jelliffe will speak at the Open Forum of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, 2 W. 64th St., New 
York City, Sunday, April 8th, at 8 P. M. They 
will present “Two Viewpoints on Psychoanalysis.” 
Questions and discussion. The Public is invited. 


a 





5805 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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The Supreme Court 


of the United States has just heard the 
argument on the constitutionality of 


THE MINIMUM WAGE. 


The opposition was headed by certain ho- 
tel owners. They employed able counsel. 


W hat counsel would waitresses, kitchen 
girls and chambermatids afford ¢ In 
August, 1919, before the minimum 
wage of $16.50 was set, 97% of 
them were earning less than $15 a 
week and 67% less than $I0 a week. 


The National Consumers’ League 
defended the girls and the law. It enlisted 
the services as counsel of 


Felix Frankfurter, 


who previously defended the case in the lower 
courts, and who in this case again served without 
retainer. His masterly argument, 
and a two volume brief* on the 
law and the facts, upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the minimum wage 
tor the District, the twelve states 
which have minimum wage laws 
and the thirty-six other states 
which ultimately will have them. 





Copies of the brief 

may be obtained for 

one dollar and post- 

age (weight ¢ pds. ) 
by parcel post 











The fate of all minimum wage legislation 
in America is in the balance. An adverse 
decision may wipe out the hard earned pro- 
gress of years toward securing a bealthful 
standard of living for women wage earners. 


IT COST THE LEAGUE $9558.62 
to make this fight. It is your fight too. Help 
share the expense of it. Become a member now. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE, 

44 East 23rd Street, New York City 
| Mis ENROLL ME AS A MEMBER. 
| Donor $100 
| Sustaining 
Member $25 | 


I ENCLOSE ¢ - 


Contributing 
Member $10 RE Re ea en a ee 
j NAME 
Associate 
ee 
ADDRESS 
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By Invitation of 
David Belasco 


and Others Prices $3,$2.50,$2,$1 


MAURICE 


SWARTZ 


AS DAVID with 
ERNEST GLENDINNING as 


“ANATHEMA” 
By LEONID ANDREYEV 
English translation by Herman Bernstein 


48th St. Thea. 


ane Cowl Evs. 8:30. Mts. Wed. & 
thel Bar ore Sat. 2:30. Beginning 
Eugene O'Neill TUES., APR. 1soth 


Eenneth MacGowan Seats Now on Sale 





Behaviorism and Psychology 
by Dr. A. A. Rosack 
Department of Psychology 
Harvard University 
Contains history exposition, critique and a 
plications of behaviorism to ioe saatiaion. 
ethics, religion, education, the social field and 
art. You don't know what is ing in 
present day psycho until you read this 
remarkable account. ighly commended by 
distinguished psychologists. Introduction, 16 
chapters, 5 appendices, classified biblio- 
graphy, extensive chart, 2 indices (subjects 
and names). Handsomely printed and bound, 
limited edition. Price $3.50, postage 15 cts. 
extra. University Bookstore, Inc., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, Mass. 




















THAT BOOK. YOU WANT! 
We have over 1,000,000 (Secondhand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. On ap- 
proval. Also Rare Books and Sets of Authors, 
Catalogues free. Mention requirements, Com- 
missions executed. 
FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 











ALASKA, our last frontier. if you can rough 
it, with a little help, have a rea) vacation with 
us im this wonderland, now for the first time 


: scenery, 
camps, hunting, fishing. prospecting, 
Guests limited to twenty. The Taku River Com- 
pany. Juneau, Alaska. 

















Hamilton Grange Camps 


w 
In the -woods of N q eld 
n ene ow denny, eB the 





“PERFECT SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES” 
By W. H. Bates, M.D. 


This book has proven to thousands that all dis- 
of the eye are curable without operation or 


eases 

glasses. Leave off your glasses, follow the methods 
of treatment in the book, and have PERFECT SIGHT 
at last. 4s Fy is hopeless. 


$5.00—C.0.D. on approval. 
CENTRAL FIXATION PUBLISHING COMPANY 
300 Madison Avenue, New York City 




















Teachers holding degrees 
from standard colleges and 
universities will find The 
Kansas Teacher Place- 
ment Bureau the key to 
educational advancement. 
We need especially teach- 
ers of English, Languages, 
History, Science, Mathe- 
matics, Commerce, Home 
Economics, Manual Train- 
ing, Agriculture, Athletics, 
Normal Training, Music 
and Art. For further infor- 
mation write 


—— 































The KANSAS-TEACHER 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 
923 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas 


THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
COOPER UNION 
8 o'clock 
Friday Eve., April 13—Everett Dean 
Martin: “Do Men Really Want Liberty?” 
Sunday Eve., April 15—Dr. J. Howard 
Melish: “The New Task of ligion.” 


Tuesday Eve., April 17—Dr. Harry Over- 
street: “Signs of a New Vitality.” 








-206, The New Republic, 421 W.21st St.,N. Y.C. 


OFFICE TO SUBLET —to organization for 
civic or social work. Two connecting rooms, 
760 square feet, 5 windows, light, airy, quiet. 
Fifth Ave., near 23rd St. $1400. Address Box 








Wanted: A small attractive furnished cot- 
tage within easy commuting distance where 
we can find comfort and congenial neighbors 
from June to September, quiet for writing 

a chance to teach a youngster to swim. 
Price must be reasonable. Address Box 207, 
New Republic, 421 W. 21st St., N. Y. City. 














The Brand Sinister 


OF ages mankind has been kept in 

slavery to mameless fears and mys- 
terious secrets. Whole races have been 
kept in subjection by  superstition- 
painted pictures of Hell, eternal damna- 
tion, the wrath of God! Are you in 
bondage to this fear of the unknown? 
Dare you strike off the shackles that bind 
you? Dare you rip away the bondages 
that blindfold you? 

“The Tyranny of God” is the most 
amazing book of the year. In _ clear, 
lucid dynamic sentences it shatters the 
centuries-old superstitions, curses, fears 
that have worked so much woe and sor- 
row to mankind. Read it and get a new 
and better, truer vision of life. 

Special reduced price edition of $1 now 
pend Get_your copy at Macy’s, Wana- 
maker’s, Brentano’s, McDevitt- Wilson, 
Rand and other leading bookstores, or 
from us. First edition already ex- 
hausted. 


TRUTH PUBLISHING CO., 
1400 Broadway New York City 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., REQUIRED py 
THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF TRE 
NEW REPUBLIC, PUBLISHED WEEKLy. 
AT NEW YORK, N. Y., FOR APRIL, js; 
1923. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK {*: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for th. 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeare; 
Robert Hallowell, who having been duly sworn, 
according to law, deposes and says that he js 
the Business Manager of The New Republic 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of th. 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesai 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption required by the Act of August 24 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of th 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and bus 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, The Republic Publishing Company, 
Inc., 
421 W. 21st St., New York, N. \ 
Editor, Herbert Croly, 
421 W. 21st St., New York, N. \ 
Managing Editor, Herbert Croly, 
Business Manager, Robert Hallowell, 
421 W. 21st St., New York, N. \ 


2. That the owners are: 
The Republic Publishing Company, Inc., 

421 W. 2ist St., New York, N. \ 
Stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of stock: 

Dorothy Straight, Old Westbury, L. I., N. Y 


Herbert Croly,- 
421 y- a St., New York, Trustees 


» Be for the 
Felix Frankfurter, following: 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Dorothy Straight, 
Old Westbury, L. L., N. Y. 
Herbert Croly, ‘ 
421 W. 21st St., New York, N. 


N 
Francis Hackett, : 
421 W. 21st St., New York, N 
Robert Hallowell, a 
421 W. 21st St., New York, N. \ 
N 
N 


Walter Lippmann, 
421 W. 21st St., New York, N. 


Philip Littell, 
BR 421 W. 21st St., New York, N. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagecs 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv 
ing the names of the owners, stock holders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but a 
so, in cases where the stockholder and securi’) 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relatios, 
the name of the person or corporation for 


_ whom such trustee is acting, is given: also that 


the said two paragraphs contain statements ¢™ 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under whic 
stockholders and security holders who do ™ 
appear upon the books of the company as tru 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capaci 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any ot 
person, association, or corporation has any - 
terest direct or indirect in the said sto 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him. 
ROBERT HALLOWELL, 
Signature of Business Mana" 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2'* 


day of March, 1923. 
' JAMES P. EADIE, 
Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 30, 1924. 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Of all the thousands of books published in America during the last few 
years, only a few can measure up to the standards demanded by those whose 
time and money are not unlimited. Of the books listed below, some are 
new, and some not so new. But all will well repay even the busiest reader’s 
expenditure of time—and the least affluent reader's expenditure af money. 
With The New Republic they can be had at truly bargain prices. 


1 A Short History of the World, repusic’ Baieiony 


The fruit of two years’ 


labor of revising, correcting, and compressing the substance of the Outline. Printed 
from Macmillan’s plates, bound in Holliston scarlet. With a year of The New 
es te ans onc 6 cscasccndbabuies Gen wesswes cvede cosccesdseeees 


- by Stark Young (Scribner’s, 

2 The Flower In Drama, $1.50). Already Stark Young 
has become a power in the 

lives of the more intelligent players and playgoers. His is the kind of criticism 

we must have if our American theatre is to become something more than Broad- 

way successes. With a year of The New Republic, both for.............-se0e00: 

by Katherine Mansfield (Knopf, $2.00). In a 

3 The Garden Party, few brief years Katherine Mansfield’s art made 
an unforgettable impression on English liter- 

ature. She created a different kind of short story. With a year of The New 
Ane onc gn iseMEnb aes ee Con dcesouseeccecnces 


r - by Giovanni Papini, translated by Dorothy 
4 The Life ot Christ, Canfield Fisher (Harcourt, $3.50). Over 70,000 $ 


$6°° 
$50 
$5 


75 


copies of this book have been sold in Italy; it 


is being translated into a dozen languages. With a year of The N. R., both for 


by Sidney and 


5 The Decay of Capitalist Civilization gerrr ice 


Webb (Har- 


court, $1.75). Sidney Webb is a leading official in the British Labor Party and $ 50 
his case against capitalism is to be argued out in the House of Commons. With 
ee eG GO eo os Ce ea kevcederecnevccesesecesté es 


6 Babbitt, 


7 His tory of Art, “An outstanding achievement in interpretation.” With 


by Sinclair Lewis (Harcourt, $2.00). Mr. Babbitt is now as much a $f 5() 
figure as Main Street is a place. With a year of The New Republic, 5 
EEE a dowe kéencesccccs bacéep Ongebhnedes $eecbes bese cer ctenseebce 

by Elie Faure; Volume r, “Ancient Art” (Harper, $6). $Q°0 


a year of The New Republic, both for................ 


8 Story of Mankind, scsi ‘Boo, S00), "Wits year of The °Q>” 


New Republic, both for............ssseecseeess 


9 Mind in the Making, if: S05 fead'ty more Americans than any $6,00 


similar book. With a year of The New 


a ns now vnc pcan e the be pene bead annssheebesessedveeetsess 


10 Jurgen, 


by James Branch Cabell (McBride, $2.50). Hugh Walpole says: “If 3 00 
Americans are looking for a novel to show to Europe here it is.” With 6 
a year of The New Republic, both for..............ccccceceecceeeeees 

“ by Walter Lippmann (Harcourt, $2.75). Dissects cur- $6” 


11 Public Opinion, rent conceptions of democracy. With a year of The 


Biber Tippee, BOE GO odo ic cccccecccsscccctcisiers 
by Eduard Fueter (Harcourt, 


12 World History, 1815-1920, $375). "Ao imerpretation by $6,50 


which present-day history is 


understandable. With a year of The New Republic, both for................«. 
2 ~ by Lytton Strachey. A popular edition of this master- 
13 Queen Victoria, piece of biography (Harcourt, $2.50). With a year of $600 


ee DOCU TA EE ila oc ducd.oddes ccccaveeace 
by Dean Inge. The second series of the philo- $5 50 


14 Outspoken Essays, sophy of concentration (Longmans Green, $2). 


With a year of The New Republic, both for.. 


by Upton Sinclair. An arraignment of our Ameri- 
15 The Goose Step, can colleges for their illiberalism. (Published by $550 


the author, $2.00). Cloth edition. With a year of 
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TWO BANKS OF THE WORKERS, BY THE WORKERS, FOR THE WORKERS 





THe AMALGAMATED Bank or New York 


The First Labor Bank in New York City 


103 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICERS: President, R. L. REDHEFFER 


THe AMALGAMATED 
Trust AND SAVINGS 
BANK oF CHICAGO 


and 


THe AMALGAMATED 
Bank or New York 
are owned by mem- 
bers of The Amal- 
gamated Clothing 
Workers of America. 


They are managed by 
competent bankers. 


Their organization 
has a cooperative 
character. 


Dividends to stock- 
holders are limited to 
10%. 


Profits are shared 
with the Depositors. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $300,000.00 


Cashier, Leroy Pererson 


Vice-Pres., Jacos S. Pororsky 








The Officers and Members of 


The 
" Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America 


cordially request the honor of your presence 


at the opening of 
The Amalgamated Bankof New York 
The First Labor Bank in New Y ork City 
on Saturday, April 14, 1923 


at 103 East 14th Street 








SERVICES 
The Banks of the 
Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of 
America will be 
happy to handle your 
account, and to share 
their profits with you. 


They are eager and 
glad to serve you 
through 

Checking Accounts 
Foreign Exchange 
Commercial Loans 
Letters of Credit 
Collections 


They will pay you 
4% interest on time 
deposits. 


They are at yourcom- 
mand for advice and 
cooperation on a!! 
financial matters. 


Tue AMALGAMATED | RUST & SAVINGS BANK 
371 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO; ILL. 


OFFICERS: President, R. L. REDHEFFER 


Capital and Surplus $300,000.00 
Total Resources $1,750,000.00 


Cashier, RALPH Davis 


Asst. Cashier, A. D. MARIMpretri 





ARE YOU A WORKER? THEN LET THE WORKERS’ BANKS WORK FOR YOU 





>" 
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